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This volume is inscribed to my esteemed friends, John 
A. Rockfellow and John S. Vosburg—Arizona pioneers, 
without fear and without reproach. But for their gen- 
erous help this book could not have been written. 


PREFACE 


and its mystery, and as | learn the truth I find that I 
have a desire to tell it to others. Hence, this little 


book. What I attempt here is only a beginning. My 
next task will be the writing of a one-volume popular 


well be included, and at some future time I hope to 
add to this first attempt at an Arizona Hall of Fame. 
Certainly Garcés, Pauline Weaver, Henry Ehrenberg, 
Judge E. W. Wells, Al Sieber, Dr. James Douglas, 
General John C. Greenway, Epes Randolph, and Gov- 
ernor Joseph H. Kibbey have carved themselves en- 
during names. No one can draw up an infallible and 
wholly acceptable list of Arizona worthies. At any 
rate, I have selected no name without a sound reason 
for so doing. 


_ Father Kino was the first builder of permanent mis- 
sion churches in Arizona, the first man to introduce 


domestic animals into the region, and the most famous 


vil 


of the mission fathers in the Southwest. Bill Willj,,, 
was one of the most noted (as well as notorious) ta 7 
pers of the West during the first half of the nineteeng, 
century. His fame has been perpetuated in the nam. 
ing of Bill Williams Mountain, the Bill Williams Rive, 
and the town of Williams. Charles D. Poston was the 
first American to open up the mining industry in Ay, | 
zona; he was also Arizona’s first congressman; and j 
was through his enterprise that Arizona secured terri 
torial government. Pete Kitchen was the only ranch. 


j 


man able to carry on in defiance of Apache raids in 
the days when such raids were most frequent and most 
bloody. Cochise was the ablest and most warlike chiel 
of the Apache Nation. Cochise stronghold, Cochise 
railroad station, and Cochise County are all named for 
him. General Crook was at once the greatest soldier 
and the best manager of Indians who ever served i 
Arizona, and it was through his genius, soldiership, 
and humanity that the Apaches were finally subdued. 
Governor Safford left the free public school system 
of Arizona as his enduring monument. Henry C. 
Hooker was famous as a ranchman and breeder of 
fine cattle and horses in the early days. No man exerted 
a greater influence over the cattle industry in Arizona 
than he. Edward Everett Ayer came into Arizona with 
the California Column in May, 1862, and helped 
valiantly to save Arizona for the Union. Twenty years 
later, he established the first great sawmill in the ter- 
ritory, and supplied ties and bridge timbers for the 
extension of the Atlantic and Pacific railroad from 
Winslow westward into California. Ed Schieffelen 
was the discoverer of the rich Tombstone Silver mines 
and the founder of Tombstone. George W. P. Hunt 
has served six terms as Governor of the commonwealth 


Vill 


of Arizona, and for forty years has had a shaping hand 
in its economic, social, and political life. For the past 
four decades, Dr. J. A. Munk busied himself in col- 
lecting a Library of Arizoniana. His collection now 
contains more than 16,000 books and other items con- 
cerning Arizona. Its value as a repository of source 
material will carry his name down to posterity. 

It has been the author’s aim in the writing of these 
sketches to tell the truth and, at the same time, to make 
the truth interesting. I have desired throughout to give 
intimacy and vividness to the stories I have to tell and 
the pictures I have chosen to present, so that the charac- 
ters may be seen as they were, moving against their 
proper background of nature, adventure, tragedy, and 
comedy. If I have succeeded in giving vividness and 
reality to my characters, it is due to the fact that I 
have drawn my material largely from first-hand sources. 
Some of the men depicted I have known well; and in 
relating their deeds, I have been glad to use their own 
words. I have had reports of other characters from 
those who knew them best. In the course of my work, 
I have interviewed scores of Arizona pioneers—many 
of them men of daring and ability who themselves were 
leading actors in the events that I relate. Kino and 
Bill Williams were unknown to any man of this genera- 
tion, but in the depiction of other characters I have 
had access in every case to men who knew them. 

I desire at this point to make suitable acknowledg- 
ment to the men and women who have helped me in my 
task. JI cannot name all who have been of service, for 
the list would be endless. Chiefly, | am under obliga- 
tion to Mr. John A. Rockfellow and Mr. John Vosburg. 
Mrs. George Kitt and Mrs. Clara Fish Roberts, both 


native daughters of Arizona, have been unremitting in 


ix 


for we found constant enjoyment in our common 
pursuit. 


# 
v 
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While my material has come largely from living © 


sources, I have not been neglectful of written and 
printed records. I have diligently perused the files of 
early Arizona newspapers, have read the letters, diaries; 
reminiscences, and scrap-books of Arizona pioneers; 
and scores of books on Arizona and Southwestern his- 
tory. In the article on Dr. Munk and his Library of 


Arizoniana, I present a list of some fifty books that I 
designate: A Five-foot Bookshelf of Arizoniana. A 


perusal of this list will indicate my most important 
historical and literary sources. 


FRANK C. Locxwoop. 
Tucson, Arizona 
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CHAPTER [| 


Father Eusebio Francisco Kino 


ln His remarkable volumes, Kino’s Historical 
Memoirs of Pimeria Alta,* Professor Herbert 
E. Bolton has disclosed in firm, clear outline 
one of the great characters in American his- 
SI tory. The figure of Father Kino had loomed 
there in indistinct outline for two centuries, but it re- 
quired the skill and devotion of a great modern scholar 
to reveal his truly monumental character. Father Kino 
now stands before us in solid reality as a religious 
genius, a saintly missionary, a mighty spiritual cap- 
tain—the most potent individual and the most worthy 
in the civilization of the Southwest. 

Father Kino was born near Trent, in the Austrian 
Tyrol, August 10, 1644. He was well educated as a 
boy, and as a youth he attended the universities of 
Ingolstadt and Freiburg. He distinguished himself in 
mathematics; early attracted the attention of great 
scholars and nobles; and was offered a professorship 
in the University of Ingolstadt. While a very young 
man, he suffered an illness so serious that the doctors 
despaired of his life. But he was saved by what 
seemed an almost miraculous recovery, and so devout 
was his thanksgiving that he entered the Jesuit order 
and decided to become a foreign missionary. The op- 
portunity came in 1678, when there was a call for 


"The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, 1919. 
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missionaries in Mexico, After repeated delays, and 
a tedious and perilous voyage, he at last reached Vera 
Cruz, May 3, 1681. 

Attempts had long been made to found PpeTManent 
missions in California, but without success. In Jany. 
ary, 1683, an expedition sailed with renewed determing. 
tion to effect a settlement in California and Father Kin, 
accompanied this expedition, not only as Superior of 
the California mission, but, also, as royal astronomer, 
surveyor, and map-maker. As usual in these early 
Spanish attempts at colonization, the object was two. 
fold: to find and gather gems and precious metals, and 
to convert the Indians. A landing was made at LaPaz. 
A log church and log huts were erected. Father Kino 
devoted himself with loving and ardent heart to mis- 
sionary work. He was optimistic and full of courage 
in the midst of many dangers and hardships. But the 
Indians grew hostile toward the Spaniards, and, to the 
great grief of the Fathers, the project was abandoned. 

If the reader will consult an early map of Pimeria 
Alta, he will find marked on the upper waters of the 
San Miguel, Altar, Santa Cruz, and San Pedro rivers 
points that indicate a chain of settlements along these 
streams. Dolores, Remedios, St. Ignace, Imuris, Coco- 
spera, Guevavi, Tumacacori, San Xavier, and Quiburi. 
At these places Father Kino established Mission sta- 
tions; and then, at each point where the natives had 
expressed a desire to have a father settled among them, 
he set them to building and roofing an adobe house 
as soon as possible, for the permanent home of nie 
priest. He also early nae Higon $0: plas and tend 
crops of wheat, maize, beans, alan ns for the saa 
sions. As yet there y tka panies one of theit this 
region; but, as soon as the na these mis. 
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sion stations were fully enlisted, Father Kino would 
supply the rancheria with flocks and herds—horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep produced on his ranch at Dolores from 
the animals that had been given him when he first 
settled there. He was 4 remarkable ranchman, and it 
was he who first ‘ntroduced domestic animals and stock 
raising into Arizona. A dozen of these mission ranches 
soon came, thus, to be well stocked with horses and 
cattle, sheep and goats. The Indians at each station 
were taught how to cultivate their fields and care for 
the stock left with them, and they did this gladly against 
the time when a resident priest should come to occupy 
the mission. 

Father Kino’s economic policy was wise in the ex- 
treme. By stocking these ranches and instructing the 
Indians in the art of agriculture, the converts were sure 
of a regular food supply; the missionaries as they came 
were sure of a good living from the first; and, in addi- 
tion to all this, these prosperous ranches served as 
bases of supply and safe gateways to nations and peo- 
ples still more remote. Some idea of the success and 
extent of Father Kino’s stock-raising enterprises may 
be gained from the fact that when the mission otf San 
Xavier was fully established, in 1700, he sent a herd 
of seven hundred head of cattle to the ranch there, 
where he had previously instructed the Indians to pre- 
pare corrals to receive them. He writes in his diary, 
April 24, 1700: “Here at Guevavi there were also 
eighty-four head of sheep and goats, a good field of 
wheat, maize, and beans ready for harvest, and an 
earth-roofed adobe house for the father whom they 
ee to receive,” Two days later he is at San Xavier, 
ane : writes: We killed six beeves of the three hun- 

they were tending for me here, with forty head of 
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Having made ample provision 1n flocks and herds 
and in house, garden, and field for the material support 
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stocked ranches. Sometimes he was given a small 
military escort—a captain or a lieutenant and a few 
soldiers; sometimes one or two of his fellow-priests 
would go along with him ; but frequently he had no 
other companions than his Indian servants. Often he 
took entirely untrodden routes, and they sometimes 
led into very wild and dangerous places. The secret 
of successful travel on the parched deserts of south- 
western Arizona is to know where the water holes are 
and to be within striking distance of a new one before 
the old one is allowed to slip beyond reach. However 
_ urgent the journey may be, a good siesta for the ser- 
vants in some spot where there is pasturage for the 
animals, and water for both man and beast is a thing 
much to be desired. 

For example, Kino writes on a certain day—October 
11—that he despatched the servants with the relay “‘that 
they might go on to take their siesta and wait for me 
wherever they should come across good pasturage for 
the pack animals. We arrived before sunset at the 
Tank of La Luna, and because this watering-place is 
among some rocks so high that the pack animals can- 
not ascend to drink water, we determined to eat a morsel 
of supper there and then travel; and we did travel three 
hours more by night, in order to reach the watering- 
place of Carrizal with more ease the following day. 
On the 12th, arising more than two hours before dawn, 
and setting out from the stopping-place at the rising of 
. egiaae star, after thirteen leagues of very ood 
lace ib ee oe an oclock at the good watering- 
adichac Ker . | said mass; we breakfasted ; 
ates eating dinner we took a very good siesta; 

alter eight leagues’ journey farther we arrived at 


e] ? . . 
ght o’clock at night at the rancheria and ranch of San 
arzelo,”’ 
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It is Kino’s celerity and endurance that amaze fe 
On various expeditions for a month or More at a tip, 
he would average from twenty-five to thirty-five mile, 


a day over rough and often unknown desert country, 
When fifty-one years of age, in fifty-three days, he rod, 
at least fifteen hundred miles. Two years later he made 
a trip into Arizona as far as the Gila River betweey 
September 24th and October 29th. On this journey 
he traveled one thousand miles, covering stages of thir. 
teen, fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen leagues in steady 
succession, day after day. One of the most remarkable 
single-day rides that he records was made May 3, 1700, 
when, between sunrise and midnight, he traveled more 
than seventy-five miles in response to a call from a 
brother priest to save the life of a poor delinquent 
whom the soldiers had captured and, on the morning 
of May 4, were determined to beat to death. 


We must credit Father Kino with the discovery that 


California is not an island but a peninsula, and that 
it could be reached from Mexico by land. He had been 
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Holy Cross, with a string of twenty blue shells.” North, 
East, and West, to the farthest boundaries of Pimeria 
Alta he sent messengers to invite the chief men of the 
tribes he had visited to meet him at Bac, that he might 


talks there in the remote silence of the starlit Arizona 
desert with these ruling men of the Pimas gathered from 
far and wide, for his discourse had quite as much to 
do with the heavenly highway as it did with a land route 
to the Pacific. “Also at night we had long talks, in the 
first place in regard to our holy faith, and in regard to 
the peace, and quietude, and love, and happiness of 
Christians; and they promised, as we requested of them, 
to carry these good news and teachings to other ranch- 
erlas and nations much farther on.” He now made 
frequent and extended exploring tours to the Colorado 


naught. These failures and rebuffs were the chief sor. 
row and anxiety of his life. Those in authority were 
suspicious of the loyalty and goodness of his Pima con. 
verts, and there was constant hostility to the plans for 
them. The charge was persistent that the Pimas were 
guilty of the depredations and murders that the evil 
Apaches were forever committing. Patiently, re- 
peatedly, Father Kino was able to show that the Pimas 
were innocent and that the Apaches were the male- 


valor was the means of saving the civilized settlements 
from widespread devastation and slaughter. It hap- 
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Santa Cruz on the San Pedro River, They sacked and 
burned the rancheria, and killed three head of cattle 
and three mares that Kino had on the ranch there, But 
now Kino’s friend, El Coro, the great chief of the 
Sobaipuris to whom Kino had sent his message a month 
before, fell upon the Apaches and administered a crush- 
ing and memorable defeat, killing or wounding three 
hundred, and compelling as many more to make terms 
with the Spanish soldiers. Kino was prompt to use 
this convincing evidence of the trustworthiness of the 
Pimas as a lever to secure more missionaries for his 
people. While in this instance it was necessary for 
Kino, in order to help preserve any semblance of civili- 
zation, to encourage his Indian allies to make war, he 
habitually took every means possible to bring about 
peace between warring nations. He acted as mediator 
between the Yumas and the Maricopas; and when he 
reached the outskirts of some new or unknown tribe, 
he never failed to send them little gifts and friendly 
messages. 

After all, Father Kino was first and foremost a mis- 
sionary priest. However noble and distinguished his 
various activities, they were all directed toward a single 
end—the winning of these benighted Indians to the 
luminous Cross of Christ. He devoted himself lovingly 
and ardently to the work of his mission. He delighted 
to win and teach and defend and care for these children 
of his heart. Wise in the things of this world, he went 
on the theory that the straightest road to the souls of 
these destitute heathen was through their stomachs; so 
he took gifts of maize and pinole to strange Indians 
as he went among them. He invariably gave presents 
to Indians who came from a distance to visit him and 
to inquire about Christianity. In his earliest mission 


many of their eatables, and we spoke the word of God 
both to the Pimas, and through an interpreter to the 


progress in its forms of worship—such as the repeating 
of the prayers, the reciting of the litanies, and the 
decorating of the crude little churches for the feast 
days. His heart was particularly touched by the story 
of a little Indian girl who knelt before a picture of the 
Virgin, and begged that she might hold the Christ Child. 
The very first and simplest acts of church instruction 
and Christian ministration that the early padres sought 
to impress upon the natives were the symbolism of the 
Cross and the rite of baptism. Wherever the Fathers 


no priest within reach. He baptized four thousand five 
hundred converts during his twenty-four years of mis- 
sionary work in America; and he states that he could 
have baptized three times as many if the church could 
have provided suitable care and instruction for the 
converts afterward. The first step in the christianizing 
of a settlement was to gather the Indians into a pueblo. 
Next crops were planted for the mission, and stock 


church was begun. Thus Christianity and civilization 


oe hand in hand to make the desert blossom as the 
ose, 
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The very earliest introduction of formal Christi, 
worship on Arizona soil that we have record of wh 
after this manner. On December 24, 1690, Father 
Salvatierra came to Father Kino at Dolores as visit, 
to the Pima missions. While he was visiting a statio,, 
south of the present Arizona line with Kino, some of 
the chief men from the lower valley of the Santa Cry, 
—about Bac, and Tubac—came carrying crosses. They 
kneeled reverently before the fathers and gave them thes. 
crosses, and at the same time earnestly requested them 
to visit their rancherias. So urgent and sincere was 
the invitation that the Father Visitor did not find it in 
his heart to decline. They accordingly turned north 
ward, crossed the Arizona line, and descending the river, 
came to Tumacacori, where they found a large com- 
pany of Sobaipuris gathered from far and wide—some 
of them having come from fifty or sixty miles inland. 
They had prepared a shelter of green boughs for the 
crowd to gather under for the saying of mass. There 
was a bower for the priests to sleep under, also, and 
another one to serve as a kitchen. “These tabernacles 
became the first Christian places of worship in honor 
of the true God in Southern Arizona.” The people 
were instructed in some of the simplest forms and 
doctrines of the church; some infants were baptized, 
and some adults who it was feared might not survive 
until another visit could be made, and the Indians were 
given assurance that fathers would come to settle among 
them as soon as possible. 

Commenting on Kino’s belief that California could 
be entered by land, a distinguished officer of the Catho- 
lic Church wrote to him as follows: “If you acco™ 
plish this we must erect to you a rich and famous 
statue.” I have longed to find some picture or statU® 
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of Kino, but I have been unable to find trace of any 
likeness of him. What could be a finer tribute to this 
ereatest of all Arizona pioneers than the erection, even 
at this late day, of an idealized statue of him at San 
Xavier, which he founded, or in Tucson? 

He was almost seventy years old at the time of his 
death. His conversation was constantly of the sweet 
names of Jesus and Mary. In season and out of season 
he made earnest intercession for the heathen; and he 
was incessant in watchings and fastings, insomuch that 
he was cruel to himself, though to all others he was 
kind and compassionate. Says Father Velarde, “After 
supper, when he saw us already in bed, he would enter 
the church; and even though I sat up the whole night 
reading, I never heard him come out to get the sleep 
of which he was very sparing. The discovery of lands 
and the conversion of souls had purified him.” He 
was austere in all his habits; he drank no wine; he 
used tobacco in no form; he had for a couch only the 
saddle blankets from his horse, and for cover, only 
two rough Indian blankets. He wore coarse linen, and 
at his death possessed almost no wardrobe, for he gave 
everything he could as alms to needy Indians. 

“He died as he had lived, with extreme humility and 
poverty. In token of this, during his last illness he 
did not undress. His deathbed, as his bed had always 
been, consisted of two calfskins as a mattress, two 
blankets such as the Indians use for covers, and a pack- 
saddle for a pillow. Nor did the entreaties of Father 
Augustin move him to anything else. He died in the 
house of the Father where he had gone to dedicate a 
finely-made chapel in his pueblo of Santa Magdalena, 
consecrated to San Francisco Xavier. When he was 
singing the mass of the dedication he felt indisposed, 
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and it seems that the Holy Apostle, to whom he wag 
ever devoted, was calling him, in order that, being 
buried in the Chapel, he might accompany him, as we 


believe, in glory.” 


CHAPTER I] 


“Old” Bill Williams 
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trappers would meet him everywhere from British 
Columbia to the Colorado and the Gila. But he did 
not remain long in any company. He would up ay F 
away on short notice; and for months at a time no ‘nis 
would have knowledge of his whereabouts. Hunters 
and trappers, to be sure, were not men given to keep. 
ing diaries or to writing events down with pen and ink 
Like “Old” Bill Williams, himself, they left thei, 
record on the face of Nature in deeds, not words. Each 
one had as his sign manual a river, a canyon, or a 
mountain peak. Yet some meager accounts have come 
down to us from these men of the wild, and almost 
invariably in the stories that have survived we find 
mention of “Old” Bill Williams. When two bands of 
trappers chanced to meet in some remote fastness or 
at some trapping out-post, the conversation was likely 
to be something like this: 

“Whar’s Bill Williams?” cae 

“Gone under, they say; the Diggers took his hair. 

‘“How’s powder goin’?”’ 

“Two dollars a pint.” 

“Bacca?”’ 

“A plew a plug.” 

“Got any about you?” 

“Have so.” 

“Give us a chaw; and now let’s camp.” 

Here is another typical colloquy from the samé 
source as the dialogue above—Ruxton’s Life in the 
Far West. 

‘“Wagh! (says Killbuck) this sign’s as plain as mon 
beaver to me; look at that hoss-track, boy; did you ever 
see that afore?”’ 

“Well, | have!” answered La Bonté, peering down 
at it; “that ar shuffle-toe seems handy to me now, I tell 


9? 


you. 


“OLD” BILL WILLIAMS 


Copyright. Cosmopolitan Magazine 
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“The man as used to ride that hoss is long gone 
under, but the hoss, darn the old crittur, is old Bill Wil- 
liams’, I'll swar by hook.” 

“Well, it ain’t nothin’ else,” continued La Bonté, 
satistying himself by a look; “‘it’s the old boy’s hoss as 
sure as shootin’; and them Rapahos has rubbed him 


out at last, and raised his animals. Ho, boy! let’s lift 
their hair.” 


demise. Out of a deep tangle of underbrush came a 
harsh voice: 


“Do’ee hy’ar now? I was nigh upon gut-shootin’ 
some of ‘ee—I was now; thought ’ee was Rapahos, I 


did, and cached right off.” 
“Ho, Bill! what, old hoss! not gone under yet?” 


cried both of the hunters. “Give us your paw.” 


“Do’ee now, if hy’ar ar’n’t them boys as was rubbed 
out on Lodge Pole (creek) a time ago. Do’ee hy’ar? 
If this ain’t ‘some’ now, I wouldn’t say so.” 

In his prime Bill Williams was long and lank—all 


muscle and sinew. He was red-headed once, but in 
old age no one could determine the color of his matted 


and faded mane. His eyes were gray before Arizona 
sunlight and Rocky Mountain snows dimmed their fires. 


About one-quarter civilized and half-savage, he was 


the very type of the wild West in its really wild days. 
He was a dead shot with a rifle, but he shot with a 
curious “‘double-wobble.”” He walked with a “‘double- 


Wobble,” too. His long, sinewy limbs were tireless; 
but he rambled continually back and forth across the 
trail instead of tramping straight ahead. He was not 
surpassed as a hunter and trapper; and it was the pas- 
sion of his life to kill more deer and trap more beaver 
than any other man. He spent almost his entire life 


half a century. 

Ichabod Crane, himself, was not more lean, ayk. 
ward, and ludicrous on horseback than was “Old” Bij] 
Williams; yet his tenacity in the saddle was not su. 
passed by George Washington or a Texas cowboy. 
Neither horse nor mule could unseat him. He rode with 
the same uncouth distinction that he walked—with 
stirrups so short that his knees hobnobbed with the 
pommel of his saddle, and skin-tight buckskin trousers, 
much shrunken and wrinkied from frequent wettings, 
rubbed halfway up his sinewy calf, leaving a large 
part of his mighty leg exposed to the elements, whatever 
the weather might be. He leaned forward over his 
saddlebow with his rifle crosswise before him, his head 


rising and falling with each motion of his steed. Some 
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trousers were scant, was smooth and stiff with grease. 
Most of the ornamental fringe on the inside seam of 


clean his rifle, a bullet-mould for running balls, “an 
awl with deerhorn handle and the point defended by 
a case of cherrywood carved by his own hand, and a 
little bottle made from the point of an antelope’s horn 
scraped transparent, which contained the ‘medicine’ 
used in baiting his traps’—all of these articles in 
proper order hung from the broad strap that encircled 
his shoulder. 

Other trappers felt safe when he led the party. He 
always found the line of least resistance through thicket 
and canyon; and he had a sure eye for the spot where 
wood, water, and grass combined to make the most 
desirable camp. He was beyond the power of fatigue, 
and his guard was so strict and complete that no Indian 
foe was able to surprise his camp, or stampede his 
horses. When fighting Indians in the company of 
others, he was always cool and brave; but he fought 
‘on his own hook,” and decided for himself when he 
would fight and when he would retire. His butcher- 
knife was keen, and no one was more skillful than he 
when it came to grips in tickling the ribs of a redskin. 
If he made up his mind to cache, it was out of the 
question to persuade him to go on with the fight; and 


it was equally out of the question for the Indians to 
find his hiding-place after he withdrew. He would say 


to his band: 


feels like caching.” 
His old Indian horse was as tough and as battered 


as he was. He would talk to it in a sort of whining 
snuffling high note when it shook itself or humped jt, 


quiet your old fleece, now? Isn 
out to save ’ee from the darned Injuns, do ‘ee hyar?” 


So he would ride away, talking to himself, “Do ‘ee hyar, 
now? This nigger sees sign ahead—he does; he'll be 
afoot afore long, if he don’t keep his eye skinned—he 
will—wagh!”’* 

Sure enough, those who ignored his warning usually 
got the worst of it—losing their animals as like as not— 
and losing all knowledge of Old Bill’s whereabouts 
until months had elapsed, when they would again come 
across him with his animals and furs all safe. 


BILL WILLIAMS MOUNTAIN 
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hands, meted out in vengeance. : 
Periodically after long solitary trapping expeditions, 


“Qld” Bill Williams would make his appearance at 
the great summer rendezvous in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, or at Taos—tair T'aos—the remote outpost 


of semicivilization, romantic meeting-place of trappers, 
scouts, and mountain-men of all breeds and varieties, 
where fascinating dark-eyed Mexican women were more 
than willing to assist the masterful Americans in the 
disbursement of their riches on these rare occasions 
when they came in to exchange their peltry for gold, 
and drink, and arms, and ammunition, and the witchery 
of the dance hall. An occasional glorious spree—this 
was all that Bill Williams got out of his strenuous and 


dangerous labors! Once he came to Taos and in three 


being over, he would outfit, an 


trapper, guide, and mountaineer for forty years when, 
‘1 the late autumn of 1848, John C. Fremont engaged 
him to guide his Fourth Expedition over the highest 
and wildest ranges of the Rocky Mountains. Three 
survivors of this terrible experience have left records 
of what was suffered and endured: Fremont, himself, 
Thomas E. Breckenridge, and Micajah McGehee. Fre- 
mont and McGehee tell their stories in the Century 
Magazine of March, 1891, and Breckenridge’s narra- 
tive appeared in The Cosmopolitan of August, 1896. 


in Ruxton’s Life in the Far West. I attempt here t 
combine in the most condensed form the tragic facts 
as they are related by the writers named. 

From the first, Bill Williams was of the opinion thal 
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were put on short rations. The mules finally huddled 
together and froze in their tracks. “Old” Bill declared 
that he had never before known the snow to be so deep 
and the weather so cold in this region. It became 
utterly impossible to make further progress; so for 
days the men slept, lived, and ate in the deep snow- 
pits made by the swirling winds and their own tramping 
and pounding. ‘They lived almost wholly on mule 
meat; and after the animals had all frozen to death, 
they lived on frozen mule meat and tallow candles. 
After eight days of this, being on the verge of starva- 
tion, Bill Williams and three others volunteered to go 
to l'aos, the nearest settlement, one hundred and eighty 
miles to the south to secure relief. Fremont sent for 


camp—the Utes.” 
He spoke slowly and was in mental distress as he 


held his head down between his hands. Then he went 


“WE AWOKE EARLY AND STIRRED THE FIRE” 


(Bill Williams and His Friends Around Camp-Fire) 
Copyright, Cosmopolitan Magazine 


The old trapper was right; King was dead. He ha 
not moved after they had left him there. Kreutzfeldt 
returned exhausted and stunned. It had taken him two 
hours to go that little distance and return. He could 


talk of nothing but King’s death. 
The next morning Kreutzfeldt was too weak to go 


on. Breckenridge started painfully ahead, and very 


tore out its liver and devoured it as if he were a 
famished wolf. Then with strength and hope instantly 
restored, he cut off a good chunk of the flesh and took 
it back to the others. Williams seized the meat with 
his long talons and tore out great mouthfuls of the raw 
flesh with a wild light of joy in his eyes. Kreutzfeldt, 
too, awoke from his stupor and ate the raw venison. 
At once hope and strength came back to him, and he 
staggered to his feet and embraced Breckenridge as his 
savior. They cooked and ate pieces of the venison 
nearly all the night, and awoke the next morning to 
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aster of the previous winter. This account has the 
stamp of authenticity and coincides with another trust 
worthy report about his end, to the effect that in the 
spring of 1849 he was sent with a band of hunters and 


trappers to recover many articles of value that had been 


left by the Fremont party, when, on the point of death, 
they were compelled to abandon their camp of snow 
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and ice. The statement is made in this narrative that 


Bill Williams and his entire party were wiped out by 
the Ute Indians. The picture of Bill Williams’ end is 
srim and vivid. The hunters found him where a camp 
had been made. The charred remains of logs stuck out 
from the snow where the campfire had been; and the 
old fellow’s traps, arms, and saddle-packs were strewn 
in confusion about him where he sat with legs crossed 
under him, leaning against a pine trunk. His head, 


CuapTer III 


Charles D. Poston, “the Father of Arizona” 


pany, who at this time was exploring fo 
Gulf of California. From Sonoita Poston? 
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extended trip through the Papago country, located the 
old Ajo copper mines, and in the valley of the Santa 


California. 
But at Yuma their course was stayed. There was no 


means of crossing the Colorado except on the ferry 
boat operated by L. J. F. Jaeger. The amount de- 
manded by the ferryman was twenty-five dollars, but 


and pay Jaeger for their ferriage in town lots. Ehren- 


saya. Company Ehrenberg and a good many of the 
Ae "8 party went back to the Santa Cruz Valley, 


Poston relates that one morning after the usual cock- 


tails and breakfast he was preparing to resume his 
journey when he was sternly inf ormed that he was a 


prisoner of war. 
“General, I am not aware of having violated any 


of the rules of the Service,” he said. 

“No, Sir,” replied Magruder, “‘but you are violating 
the rites of hospitality. You shall stay the week out. 
Send your train on, and I will send an escort with you 
to the next post.” 

Poston meekly yielded. On July 4, El Paso was 
reached; and, says Poston, “As the waters of the Rio 
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former company who were awaiting him here, a plan 
of operations was decided upon. When Poston first 
came to Arizona, there were no white settlers north of 
the Gila, either Mexican or American. There were 
about three hundred Mexicans in the territory, and they 
were nearly all huddled in the walled city of Tucson 
in daily dread of extermination by the Apaches. The 
only productive residents of Arizona were the Pima 
Indians. Yuma was the nearest point of supply. By 
the time that Poston returned in the summer of 1856, 
the white population had increased somewhat; but the 
newcomers consisted chiefly of thieves and cuthroats 
from Sonora, and the criminal outcasts of Texas and 
San Francisco. There was at this time no established 
government in Arizona. The nearest court of justice 
was in New Mexico, hundreds of miles away. So every 
man was a law unto himself, and the leading citizen 
was the fellow with the quickest trigger finger or the 
deadliest knife. 

By early fall the Americans were well established in 
the old Spanish presidio at Tubac. When the Mexican 
garrison withdrew, the buildings were in fairly habit- 
able condition, except that the doors and windows had 
been hauled away. There was room in the quarters 
for three hundred men, and the corrals were large 
enough to hold all the animals. The guardhouse af- 
forded an ample storeroom for the property of the 
company. In the tower, three stories of which were 
still standing, a sentinel was constantly posted to watch 
for Apaches. Men were sent into the Santa hita Moun- 
tains to whipsaw lumber from the pine trees that grew 
there. Soon the windows and doors were replaced; 
and there was fitted up in the main building a spacious 
dining-room and lounge for the company officers, sup- 


choice company. No one can doubt this w 
quainted with his hospitable and convivial nature, 
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with the free, open-hearted life of the West, whether 
in mining-camp or ranch-house. He kept open house, 
and no traveler was ever charged for entertainment. 
The passing guest was not only given refreshment and 
shelter, but he was provided with fresh supplies for his 
journey and his mules were shod at the forge. The 


company table groaned with plenty, and Poston took 
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per, at sundown. Usually there was a big dinner 9, 
Sunday, for visiting superintendents from neighboy;, 
mines were pretty sure to be present on that day, Sad 
dle horses were available, and a pleasant Sunday aftey. 
noon diversion—especially when there were ladies iy 
the party—was a ride to the interesting old ruin of 
Tumacacori. The first Christmas that Poston spent in 
Tubac was observed with almost baronial splendor. 
He relates with gusto how, during Christmas week, the 
Company entertained their friends from the Sopori 
mine and from the cities of Tucson and Magdalena, as 
well as from intervening points between these outposts 
of civilization. The larder was abundantly stored with 


beef, mutton, venison, antelope, and wild turkey. There 
were provisions from Sonora, delicacies from San Fran- 


cisco; and there was egg-nog, wine, mescal, and brandy. 
Booted and spurred after the Mexican manner, the gal- 
lant Colonel Douglass, a Virginian, rode over from 
Sopori with “‘a motley retinue, including ‘a harper, and 
fiddlers three.’”’ For a whole week there was music, 
dancing, and wassail. In order that the guests might 
be certain that there was plenty in store, a dozen fat 
wild turkeys were dressed and hung up in plain sight 
in the great dining hall. On the outside Indians from 
the adjacent Papago village pressed their noses against 
the windows and laughed with childlike merriment be- 
cause their noses did not penetrate the crystal. In old 


age Poston confesses as he looks back on this life at 
Tubac in the late ’50’s that it all seems like a dream. 
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PRESIDIO IN TUBAC 


Reproduced by Courtesy of Harper & Brothers From **Adventures in the Apache Country,’’ by J. Ross Browne 


CHARLES D. Poston A 


garrison duty at the presidio came back with their 
families and began to cultivate their fields again. 
Skilled miners came in large numbers to work the 
mines; their labor being rewarded by rations and a 
wage of fifty or seventy-five cents a day. So many 
Mexican men had gone to California and so many were 
kept under arms in the various petty civil wars that 
were going on in Mexico, that the women along the 
border outnumbered the men about ten to one. Under 
such conditions it is no wonder that there was a gen- 
eral exit of attractive senoritas to the thriving com- 
munity to the north where men were numerous and 
lonely. They made their way into the Santa Cruz val- 
ley in large numbers, traveling in whatever way they 
found expedient or possible—some in the provision 
wagons that came and went, some “on the hurricane 
deck of burros,” and some afoot-back. Poston says 
that these women had a refining influence on the men. 
Romantic and chivalric always, he saw them at their 
best. Many of them, he says, had been educated in 
convents, and all were good Catholics. “This accretion 
of female population added very much to the charms 
of frontier society. . . . They could keep house, cook 
some dainty dishes, wash clothes, sew, dance, and sing. 
Moreover, they were expert at cards, and divested many 
a miner of his week’s wages over a game of monte.” 

Poston writes: ““We had no law but love, and no 
Occupation but labor. No government, no taxes, no 
public debt, no politics. It was a community in a per- 
fect state of nature.” As syndic under the government 
of New Mexico Poston was legally authorized to cele- 
brate the rites of matrimony, baptize children, grant 
divorces, execule criminals, declare war, and perform 
all the functions of the ancient El Cadi. He evidently 
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ore and bullion from the American mines soon became 
widely known in the region, so it became an acceptable 
medium of exchange along the border. However, the 
bars of silver bullion were too large and heavy to serve 
well as a circulating medium in ordinary transactions, 
so the company made a currency of its own that met 
all the simple requirements of the time and the place. 
From engravings made in New York, printed slips of 
pasteboard were issued. The small denominations were 
in fractions of a dollar, and there were the usual desig- 
nations up to ten dollars. This pasteboard script, called 
“boletas,” was about the size of a modern calling card. 
The denomination of a “boleta” was indicated by a 
picture of some animal, so that illiterate people could 
tell its value at a glance. The picture of a pig repre- 
sented a value of 121% cents; that of a calf, 25 cents: 
that of a rooster, 50 cents, and that of a horse, $1. A 
bull was used to picture a value of $5, and a lion a 
value of $10. This picture money was widely used as 
a medium of exchange. The workmen received their 
week’s wages in this form, and the merchants accepted 
it in exchange without question. It could be redeemed 
at any time in silver bars or exchange on San Francisco. 
Eventually the “boletas” were all redeemed and with- 
drawn from circulation. 

Meantime, the main business of extracting mineral 
riches from the earth went on. It was soon decided that 
the ore taken from the Santa Rita mines was of too 
low a grade to be worked profitably with the facilities 
then available. The region to the west, however, 
proved very rich; a vein of silver copper glance being 
opened here that yielded $7,000 a ton. When smelted, 
the silver was sold at about a dollar and twenty-five 
cents to the ounce and was disposed of in the Asiatic 
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THE DEATH-DEALING APACHE 


Just as the little community on the Santa Cruz was 
at the height of its activity and prosperity, destruction 
and consternation fell upon it such as happens to 4” 
ant-hill when struck by the iron hoof of a war-horse. 
In the spring of 1861 with the opening of the Civil Wat 
the United States troops were ordered out of the tert! 
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a dry mudhole, he had single-handed stood off the whole 
band of Apaches, killing six or eight of them as, in 
single file, they made repeated charges upon his hiding 
place. At the Canoa Inn the hodies of the two white 
men and the Papago were found in terribly multilated 
condition, pierced by scores of lance wounds. | While 
some of the party kept watch, the others buried the 
Indian and the two Americans. Knowing that Mr. Rich- - 


to Fort Yuma, almost two hundred miles to the north- 
west. At Caborca they recognized some of the peons 
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who had worked at the Heintzelman mine. 
Poston’s ear that these miscreants made no secret of 


their part in the murder of John Poston and the two 
Germans; moreover, he was warned that they had got 


together a company of a dozen cutthroats who would 


follow his party into the desert and rob and murder 
them. 


arms. They had scarcely outdistanced the bandits when 


they came to the last camp where water could be had 
short of the Gila River—a thirty hours’ march distant. 


As evening drew on, they were almost in despair; but 
a storm came up that night, and water fell in torrents— 
the first rainfall the region had known in two years. 


Two more days’ ride brought them to the Gila. On 
the last night before reaching Yuma, as they were 
traveling in the splendor of the moonlight, a terrific 
sandstorm assailed them so suddenly that they were 


barely able to control their animals and keep themselves 


from being buried beneath the sand. Their last ad- 
venture was with Williams, the castaway they had come 
across at Caborca. During the journey, Pumpelly had 
found out that this man had a criminal record almost 
the blackest in the Southwest. They were constantly 
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on their guard against him. At Yuma William, ,, ’ 

another notorious rascal called “one-eyed Jack.” Theg, 

two conspired to rob Poston and Pumpelly on the firg 

night out of Yuma, but the vigilance of the two friends 
thwarted them. The next morning they gave Williams 
to understand that they were acquainted with his vil- 
lainy, and Poston sent him hot-foot on the back trail 
at the point of a revolver. At last one day in early 
September the two men topped the divide that separates 
the hell of desert from the paradise of beauty and 
plenty that slopes toward the Pacific, caught the ocean 
breeze, and once more looked into the countenance of 
life rather than upon the face of death. 

Poston now sailed for the Atlantic coast. He served 
for a time as a volunteer with his friend, General 
Heintzelman. Most of the year 1862 he spent in Wash- 
ington in attempts to bring about the establishment of 
civil government in Arizona. His eftorts were not in 
vain. To be sure, the struggle to secure separate ter- 
ritorial government for Arizona was not altogether dis- 
‘nterested. There were numerous statesmen out of 
jobs, and chronic office-seekers in abundance. 

Poston, in his own racy way, gives an account of the 
part he took in the organization of a territorial gov- 
ernment for Arizona. 

“At the meeting of Congress in December, 1862, I 
returned to Washington, made friends with Lincoln, 
and proposed the organization of the territory of Ari- 
zona. Oury . - - was in Richmond cooling his heels 
+n the antechambers of the Confederate Congress with- 
out gaining admission as a delegate from hie 
Mowry was a prisoner in Yuma, cooling his head f ied 
the political fever which had afflicted it, and me Aaa 

he decline and fall of a West Point ttatin 
on the deen graduate. There 
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tively; and after friendly conferences distributed 
among them liberal gifts of beads, bright-colored cali- 


coes, hoes, picks, and shovels, provided by the Govern- 
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ment. He made an extended tour through S, 

Arizona, studying carefully conditions am ong en 
dians. In the early summer of 1864 he betook tic 
self to the northern part of the state to forward }; Im. 
paign for election to Congress. He was electeg rey 


is not on the roll call, and he has no vote. Nothing 
is expected of him but silence, and very little of that.” 
He was duely vocal, introducing many bills, resolu- 
tions, and memorials. He made one speech before the 
Senate, in the course of which he threw much light on 
the history, resources, and needs of Arizona. About 
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a charming Christmas address delivered in Arizona in 
December, 1896, Poston gives a sketch of his travels 
and glimpses of his Christmas festivities in various 
parts of the world. The Christmas of 1857 was spent 


with old friends in San Francisco; he was in New York 
Christmas Day, 1858, “‘sleighing in Central Park in- 


stead of slaying Apaches in Arizona.” The Christmas 
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Stone old friends “‘over Coptic wine by the 
the Nile.” He saw Cleopatra’s “Needle ly; 
sand at Alexandria” and concluded that she hag « 


sowing her wild oats.” He dined with Garijbajg: 


days; the other Christmas days up to 1876 he Passed 
at Blackmore Mansion, near Salisbury, England, where 
the roses bloom all the year and where with his English 
friends he forgot his “grievances in the flowing bowl.” 
He writes that the regulation English dinner lasted from 
six to twelve; that the ladies retired to the tea room 
after twelve, where the men joined them after cigars 


and cognac. “If you get home by daylight or if you 
get home at all you are in good luck.” He returned 
to America in May, 1876, and spent the next Christ: 


mas and many succeeding ones “as they rolled by with 


too well irrigated social 
of Washington. He seems neithet 
saved money, and to have lived 0” 
as chanced to drop from the Governmet! 


ton’s Folly.” Pebe 
Notwithstanding his failures and frailties Poston was 


loved and honored during his declining years. The 
legislature of 1899 granted him a pension for public 
services rendered to the state in the cruel days of its 


infancy. He was President of the Arizona Historical 


the cemeteries in Phoenix, but previous to 1925, the 
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Pete Kiichen—Arizona Pioneer Rifleman and 
Ranchman 


tchen 


with: 
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laid side by side like railroad ties, they would make - 
track from Nogales to Potrero. 


? 


sentinel posted in the clenega with the stock. The In. 


dians would try to approach by stealth through the 
canyon that came in from the east opposite the hacienda. 


In case of a sudden attack the guard would discharge 


When the alarm was sounded, she would tie her skirts 


e night when the old rifle. 
man had an uneasy feeling that all was not as it should 


of the ground having been disturbed, he 


from the end-gate of his wagon, and pro 


‘nto the soft earth found the body of a de 
in the 
hout twelve 


PETE KITCHEN 
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years of age—Crandal, by name. One day the boy 
went with the Mexican laborers to work jp the field 
below the house to the south. He gy 
awhile, and fell asleep in the hay. A band of Apaches 
rushed on the Mexicans and began fring. Pete heard 
one shot, and then another, and another. When the 
ight began, the Mexicans ran for the house 


all about the boy. He woke up Just as the Indians were 
upon him; and the savages shot him th 
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reached it, a man leaped suddenly into view with his 
revolver drawn and called: 

“Through up your hands!” 

Instantly, with both barrels of his gun cocked, Pete 
covered the fellow and said: 

“Throw up your hands.” 

The man dropped his weapon to the ground, threw 
up his hands, and yelled: 

“Don’t shoot, Pete! I wasn’t going to kill you; I 
was only going to rob you!” 

“Just what I was going to do to you,’ said Pete; 


“shell out!’’ 


The fellow did so, but the amount produced was only 
thirty-five cents. Pete threw him two-bits, and said: 
‘“‘Now clear out, and never let me catch you around 


here again.” 
Some bandits from Sonora once stole two or three 


of Kitchen’s favorite horses. He took up their trail 


? 


around his neck, was left on horsebac 
of a tree to which the other end of 
tached. In telling this story, Pete w 
his listener in the ribs with his 


chuckle: 


thum 


strong right arm of her husband. 


About 1880 John MacArthur, 


the famous MacArthur f amily, 
Pete Kitchen’s ranch and eninvy; 


of the wild Southwest. He was 


told the Chicago brothers about Pete’s trick. It was 
several days later before they made known to John just 
what had taken place. 


Kitchen’s hacienda was like a feudal estate. His 
immediate family consisted of ten members—made up 
mostly of nieces of his Mexican wife. He was very 


kind and generous to these girls, caring for them and 


used to take delight on coming home from Tucson, 
where he went at long intervals to market his produce, 
in distributing candy, toys, and various other simcracks 


to the children of the establishment. He was hospitable 
and kept open house. All travelers 


savory and spicy stews for which the Mexica 
servedly famous, and others kneaded 
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eat the juicy frijoles or dip up the tempting chile Colo- 
rado. There were women carding, spinning, sewing— 


doing the thousand-and-one duties of domestic life in 
a great ranch that had its own blacksmith, saddler, and 
wagon-maker, and all other officials needed + 


machinery running smoothly.” In addition to the band 
of Opata Indians who were employed to work and fight 
there were a good many Mexican workmen on the 
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When the railroad came into Arizona, the old rang, 
man found competition so strong that he could not make 
money as of old, so he sold his ranch for a good round 
figure and moved to Tucson. Here he spent the re. 
mainder of his days—and all of his money. He was 
not adapted to the soft, seductive ways of civilization in 


the “Old Pueblo.” He was a free spender—generous, 
and careless. He was not one to refuse aid to a friend 


in need. If a theatrical beauty pleased him he would 
shower the stage with silver dollars. He had too much 


leisure; was a good 


limit, with reckless hilarity, the roulette wheel and the 


JOHN A, ROCKFELLOW 
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“What seems to be the matter with Pete?” one of 
them asked. | 

“Oh, Doc says his screen’s out of whack!” Maish 
roared in reply. | 

Pete was not too sick to smile at this Partington shaft. 

Pete Kitchen’s word and note were good anywhere. 
One of his old associates, Joe Wise, who is stil] living, 
tells that Pete came to him on the streets of Tucson one 
day and asked: 

“Joe, can you lend me two hundred dollars?” 

“I’m sorry, Pete, but I’m broke and want to borrow 
some money myself.” 

“Well, then,” said Pete, “‘let’s go to the bank together, 
borrow three hundred dollars, sign the note jointly, and 
divide the money between us.” 

“AIL right,” his friend replied; “if we haven’t the 
cash when the note comes due, I’ve got a few head of 
cattle in the canyons over there on my ranch that we can 
round up and sell. Will you be out there and help me 
find them and bring them in if we can’t meet the note?” 

“Dll sure be there,” was the reply. 

When the note fell due neither of them had any 
money. The rancher had not seen Pete for a long time, 
as his ranch was about fifty miles distant from Tucson, 
in the region of Calabasas. But on the appointed day, as 
he was out looking for his steers, far off on the mesa he 
saw the figure of a solitary horseman riding in his direc- 
tion. It proved to be Pete. He had spent the whole 
night on the road in order to be there on time. The 
cattle were rounded up and rabbis to market, and the 

id the day it was due. 
Kitchen -atill bought and sold cattle after he had dis- 
posed of his ranch. On one occasion he bought seven 
hundred head of Mexican cattle, and the vaqueros drove 
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them from Sonora to Tucson to deliver them. The 
Mexican herders were very ignorant, and were afraid to 
take either checks or greenbacks in payment. They 
refused to take anything but gold coin. There was not 
enough gold in town to pay them, so, after he had 


discharged at them a volley of the most effective and 


picturesque oaths at his command, Pete sent to Los 
Angeles for the gold. Meanwhile the Mexican cowboys 


waited and enjoyed the sights of the metropolis. When 
the gold came they were so ignorant that they could not 


count it. 
“Here, you damned fools, I'll count it for you,” said 
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California, who had been looking on, asked if he could 
he game. They didn’t want him in, but he 
insisted, so they let him take a hand. I was just looking 
on. The stranger was a poor sport, and as he was losing 


“Pete sort of pushed back his chair; and, as he started 
for the door, said to the fellow: 


“ ‘T’ll be back in a few minutes and talk it over with 
you.’ 

“T tried to quiet the fellow, but kept my gun on him. 
He was only a coward, and he whimpered: 

““What are you going to do to me? What do you 
want to hurt me for?’ 

“ “I’m not going to hurt you; but do you know who 
that is you’re trying to kill? That’s Pete Kitchen, and 
you stand no more show than a baby. You'd better 
drag.’ 

“Qld Fred Maish was very much excited by this time, 
and he threw up his hands and shouted: 

“ “Yes, get out quick! Get out! Get out! I don’t 
want any blood shed here! Do you want to ruin me?’ 

“By the time Pete had returned with his gun the 
young fellow had pulled his freight, and we never saw 
him again. I was called out of town soon after this, 
and when I got back Hamilton, who took care of my 


office while I was away, said to me: 
““There’s a shotgun Pete Kitchen left here. He says 
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“Well, he says it is!’ 
‘The next time I saw Pete I said: ‘How about tha; 


gun of yours you left in my office?’ 
“Pete shrugged his shoulders and answered: ‘It’s 


yours. 
‘And that is all that was ever said about it.”’ 


starving. When he failed to pro- 


vide for his own comfort, he would on a cold night 
sometimes craw 
before morning. When he was an old man, he used to 
er to the Stronghold to visit Rockfellow some- 
- Qne cold evening he started to walk to the 
Stronghold from Cochise Station. He had only his 


come OV 
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dead—and forgotten so far as the younger generation 
was concerned—he met an old Mexican, and when he 
told him who he was and mentioned the fact that he 
had once lived for a while on Pete Kitchen’s Ranch, the 
Mexican said with a pleased flash of recollection: 
“OQ, Don Pedro, muy valiente, muy bueno con rifle!” 
Pete Kitchen was a man of no ordinary caliber. 


Apart from his force, resolution, and general likable- 


ness, he was a man of mark and originality. The 
MacArthurs, great men as they were, with a wide knowl- 
edge of men and of big business, spoke of him as a man 
of power and character. They thought he was one of 
the ablest men they had ever met, and said that he would 
have made himself felt in Wall Street, or anywhere else 
that his lot might have been cast. He was the beau ideal 
of the Border men of his day—brave, friendly, honest, 
and magnanimous; but also profane, a regular drinker, 
and a diligent and delighted “knight of the green 
table.” These were the virtues and these the frailties 
of his time. It was because he combined these good 
and bad qualities in frontier perfection that he was so 
famous and so honored. So his money melted away, 
and at the end he had little in store except an unblem- 
ished reputation for honesty, a host of generous friends 


and admirers, and a pioneer record of hard and daring 
deeds well done. 


CHAPTER V 
Cochise—Chiricahua Apache Chief 


~]OCHISE was an Apache warrior—the most cruel 
| and celebrated of all the hostile Indians who 
terrorized the Southwest two generations ago. 
He was born in a canyon of the Chiricahua 
2825! Mountains about 1815, and was Chief of the 
Chiricahua tribe. For about twelve years, from 1860 
to 1872, Cochise and his warriors ravaged a wide area 
of country extending from the Gila River far into Old 
Mexico, and eastward in New Mexico as far as the 
Mimbres River. He held impregnable strongholds far 
back and up amid the canyons and pinnacles of the 
rugged Dragoon and Chiricahua Mountains, and from 
these camps and lurking places he would dispatch far 
and wide small bands of his picked warriors to plunder 
wagon trains, stampede cattle and horses, and murder 
unprotected settlers. He rarely attacked in the open, 
seldom risked an encounter with soldiers on the march 
or companies of well-armed men. His scouts, con- 
cealed in some lofty lookout, would scan the valleys 
and mesas for small companies of careless travelers or 
unguarded wagon trains of immigrants, and then a 

some favorable ford or pass, would ambush Phin. 

slay, burn, and loot with little loss on their part. Or 

they would creep up to SON isolated ranch, kill the 

men, murder or carry into captivity women and chil. 


dren, plunder the hannghard destroy the crops, and 


STRONGHOLD LOOKING OUT NORTHEAST 


aan 
d 
a 


COCHIS! 
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drive the cattle before them into the mountain fastnesses. 
They were ever on the alert for surveying parties, mine 
prospectors, mail stages, and solitary travelers. Pur- 
suit was vain, since they knew every trail, crevice, and 
canyon for a hundred miles in every direction, could 
travel on foot from fifty to seventy-five miles a day over 
the roughest country, had a secret code of smoke signals 
by which they could communicate over wide reaches of 
country, could conceal themselves behind rocks, cactus, 
and tufts of bear grass and pick off at their will either 
soldier or settler who was so unwise as to risk himself 
in their retreats—in vain because Cochise was incom- 
parable as a commander and a strategist. 

Despair as well as terror at last settled over the terri- 
tory. The mountains were rich in gold and silver and 
copper, but it was sure death to locate it, or to mine and 
smelt it after it had been located. The valleys and 
plains were luxuriant with grass for cattle and horses, 
and the cultivated fields brought forth a hundredfold 
when men dared to cultivate them. But even with guns 
on their plow-beams and armed companions on guard 
only the most daring ranchers were able to carry on, 
and with fresh news each day of slaughtered friends 
and neighbors few had the heart to hold out. No mili- 
tary expedition, even, was able to cope with Cochise. 
For more than ten years he kept the armed forces of 
the United States at bay; and he yielded at last, not 
from military necessity, but through the mediation of 
the only white man he ever loved and trusted and then 
only to a special commissioner, General O. O. Howard, 
who had been appointed by President Grant with plen- 
ary power to seek him out and make peace with him. 

Up to 1860 Cochise had been on friendly terms with 
the Americans. Just previous to the incident I am about 
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to relate, he had been encamped near Bowie, supplying 
wood to the station of the overland stage at that point. 
On more than one occasion when he had learned that 


other tribes were about to attack parties of immigrants, 
he had sent members of his own band to prevent such 
attacks. When followers of his stole cattle at a distance 


arge of disobeying orders 
€, infuriated, at last put 


sight of the troops 
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began its retreat’ toward Fort Buchanan, Bascom came 
upon two other Americans who had been put to the 
torture and hanged. He now retaliated by hanging his 
Indian prisoners, some of them Cochise’s own relatives, 
to an oak tree that grew a hundred yards from the trail. 
From that hour Cochise vowed a war of extermination 
upon all whites in the Territory. During the next twelve 
years thousands of American lives and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of destroyed property were re 
quired to wipe out young Bascom’s account of stupidity 
and bad faith.* 
At this juncture a curious and picturesque figure steps 
into this tragic story, and becomes at last the resolving 
force for good. Captain T. J. J effords won his title, 
not as a soldier but as a steamboat captain on the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi River. He came to Arizona 
+n 1860, when he was about twenty-nine years of age. 
a tall, straight, athletic man, more than six feet 
in height. He was distinguished by rather long red 
hair and whiskers, and was known among the Indians 
by a name signifying Red Whiskers. He was employed 
by the Government as Superintendent of the Mail-carry- 
ing Service between Fort Bowie and Tucson and for a 
time drove a stage himself over the Butterfield route 
While he was thus engaged, he was wounded with 
arrows from ambush by Apaches, and to his death h 
wore the scars of Apache arrows on his ie 
buried twenty-two of his men in sixte — 
en months along 


He was 


«In the Infantry Journal of April, 1928 
General B. J. D. Irwin, a statement is published rend name of Brigadier 
ent face on this whole affair and quite lifts the bla Puts a very differ- 
Bascom. However, the General’s account seems to ame from Lieutenant 
ing. This note 1s entered at the last moment bef ose far from convyinc- 
the press, so that any interested reader may look ore this book go 
to and weigh the evidence for himself, up the artj oo 
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early in the sixties. He paid his drivers $125 
pane ak Ne said that he rarely had to settle with 
them. Finally, when he saw that it was impossible to 
cope with Cochise and his band and that the mails would 
have to be abandoned unless the Apaches could be 
brought to terms, he made the daring resolve to appeal 
directly to Cochise. He knew that Cochise was en- 
camped at this time in the foothills of the Graham 
Mountains, so thither he rode one day all alone. With 
the aid of a friendly Apache who went with him part 
way, he sent up a smoke signal in advance to indicate 
that he came on a friendly mission. The Indians were 
amazed to see a solitary white man approach their 
encampment, for these were the days when no American 
who came within striking distance of Cochise ever went 
away alive. But Jeffords was a brave man, and he was 
determined to have it out with Cochise at all costs. 

He rode into the encampment, dismounted, and un- 
buckling his cartridge belt, handed it, together with his 
weapons, to the squaws. He then calmly approached 
the wickiup where Cochise was seated and sat down near 
him. For a considerable time he sat in silence, for this 
was the Indian manner. Then he told Cochise that, as 
he trusted him and believed that he was one who liked - 
straight dealing, he had come to see if he could not enter 
into some agreement with him so that he could continue 
to ride his route with the mails. Cochise, in his turn, 
sat for a good while in silence. Jeffords could not tell 
What the outcome would be, and it was plain that 
Cochise was in a quandry to know what to do. However, 
they talked over the situation at some length, and 
Jeffords’ frankness and courage won the day. He stayed 
twenty-four hours in camp. When they had talked mat- 
ters over fully and he was ready to go, Cochise had his 
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but he was unmolested. He afterwards saw Cochise on 


various occasions, and they became fast friends. In- 
deed, they came to have such a regard for each other 


that they finally became blood brothers through the 


mystic ceremony of commingling and quafling each 
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been in pursuit of a band of raiding Apaches. I here 
quote General Howard's account of his meeting with 
Jeffords: 

“The first tent I entered, a tall, spare man, with red- 
dish hair and whiskers of considerable length, rose to 
meet me. He was pleasant and affable, and I was in the 
outset prepossessed in his favor. Giving my name, ] 


asked: 
“Is this Mr. Jeffords?’ 


“ “Yes, sir, that is my name 


“ “Will you go there with me, General, without sol- 
diers?’ 

“ “Yes, I answered, if necessary.’ 

“Then I will take you to him.’ 


“Something in his brave face and decided manner 
made me believe he could and would do as he said.” 
Jeffords advised that they proceed in a leisurely way. 


He wanted to secure as guides and friendly advisers 
two young Apache Chiefs at that time in New Mexico 


All that day the Dragoon Mountains were | 
somewhere within the fastnesses of these mountains was 
Cochise’s favorite lair. Night found them still twenty. 
five miles from the stronghold. After a few hours’ rest 


Ponce that Chie had come to their camp and 
rest were to follow. They wound around 
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and South by sandstone cliffs, rough and irregular, 
rising in places to two hundred feet; there was con- 
siderable debris at the base. The whole space was shut 
in except where the narrow canyon afforded entrance 
or exit. It was a veritable cul de sac.” 

All night they waited here in doubt and anxiety. 
Tygee, a sub-chief, came to them and was courteous, 
but there was no word from Cochise.. Next morning, 
at a loss to know how to proceed next, they were about 
to pack up by way of showing that they felt free to gO 
where they pleased. But now there was the sound of 
many voices in the canyon. Ponce cried out: 

“He is coming!” | 

The camp was astir with excitement and preparation. 
First a solitary horseman, Juan, the brother of Cochise 
in full war paint, fierce looking, came riding rapidly 
from the canyon. He dismounted and embraced Jef- 
fords. The Chief, himself, now came in view, looking 
very imposing on his good horse. There rode with him 
his fourteen-year-old son Natchez, his sister, and his 
young wife. Dismounting, Cochise saluted Jeffords in 
a cordial manner in the Spanish language. He grasped 
Howard’s hand with friendliness and said, “Buenos 
Dias, Sefior.” | 

With due f rmality the Indians now placed a folded 
blanket upon which Cochise and Howard seated them. 
selves. A large semicircle was formed; and Cochise 
inquired of! Chie and Ponce the object of their visit. 
He then made like inquiry of Howard, Jeffords serving 
as interpreter. 

“The President sent me to make peace between you 
and the white people,’ Howard replied. 

‘‘No one wants peace more than I[ do,” said Cochise. 

Then. as I have full power, we can make it.” 
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Cochise now entered at some length into a recital of 
his grievances at the hands of the white man and de. 
fended his deeds of warfare and destruction. Howard 
replied in a spirit of conciliation, admitting that he 
and his tribe had had great cause for complaint. He 
told Cochise that he wanted to establish an Apache 
Reservation on the Rio Grande, and to remove Cochise’s 
tribe thither. 

“T have been there and know the region, Cochise 
answered, “but it would break up my tribe to move. 
Why not give me Apache Pass? Give me that, and I 
will protect all the roads. I will see that nobody's 


property 1s taken by Indians.” 
“That might do; but it wou 


your tribe to go '0 Alamosa.” ; 
“How long will you stay in MY camp?” asked Co- 
+ call in my chief warriors. 


chise, at this point. “T mus | | . 
I cannot make peace without their advice. Will you 


stay until | send out messengers to bring them in?” 
“Ves: I have come from Washington to make peace. 
How long will it take?”’ | 
“Ten days. Bul will not the soldiers fire on my men 
99 


as they come 10: “Leem 
“J will send word to Camp Bowie, so that this can- 


not happen.” the General replied. |! 
Cochise ‘nsisted that Howard should go to Fort Bowie 
in person and give the order, leaving Sladen and Jet- 
fords with him. Howard accordingly made the long, 
jificult trip to Gamp Bowie that night. He left the 
orders and was back at the rendezvous at the 

ec second day. Cochise and Sladen were 
Scratching for him from a high point in the Dragoon 
Mounts ins and came eagerly down to meet him a Co. 
fae now took Hwan’ poy to 2 new camping place 


oe 


Id be much better for 


most at home. To this Howard finally agreed. One 
more firm demand was made by Cochise; namely, that 


his back, came running toward Howard, spoke gently, 
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‘1 a mournful recitative. The whole case was evidently 
being discussed and a decision reached.’* They were 
anxious and solemn moments for Howard and his 7 
friends, for they could not tell the trend of affairs. % 
But the spirits were favorable to the peace, and the 7 
answer was rendered thus by Cochise: 
‘Hereafter, the white man and the Indian are to ~ 
drink of the same water, eat of the same bread, and be 4 
at peace.” 
Word had been sent to the officers at Camp Bowie 
to meet Howard and Cochise and their party at Dragoon 
Springs; so the entire party set oul the day after the 
love feast for the final disposition of affairs. Cochise 
was hideous in fresh vermillion war paint, and as he 
rode at the head of his excited, yelling, charging, 
mounted warriors, his aspect. was fierce and repellant. 
As the column of blue-coated soldiers appeared in the 
plain below, marching steadily.toward them, suspicion 
and uneasiness was apparent among the Indians. It was 
a critical moment. Any untoward event might have set 
them into a panic. Cochise, when he reached the ap- 
pointed place, stationed his warriors, with consummate 
skill, an evidence that he still suspected treacher 
GG : ‘ . 
Says Howard, “Cochise located his men with such Tl 
| skl 
that everyone of them could, in two minutes ha 
, | ve been 
safely under the cover of a ravine, and in three m; 
more have escaped behind a protecting hill and minutes 
passed to the mountains without the least hi dra mal 
But all ended happily. Every detaj] an rance. 
was completed. After all was over, and B the peace 
about to leave for home, Cochise looked % OWard was 
a moment and then stepped forward re ny at him 
around him, and said in plain English, *Good-by he 
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Though born and bred a savage, Cochise was a man 
of distinction. His only home was a wickiup that 
could be constructed in half an hour and vacated with 
all its belongings in half a minute, yet he had the same 
qualities of person, intellect, and moral force that mark 
our leaders among the civilized nations of men. All 
men of prominence who met him and had formal deal- 
ings with him—Jeffords, A. N. Fish of Tucson, Gov- 
ernor Safford, and General Howard—testify to a certain 
poise and dignity of character that marked his behavior. 
He was fully six feet tall and was well-proportioned. 
His head was large and well-shaped, his hair long, 
straight, and black, and when Howard and Safford met 
him, was sprinkled with gray. He bore himself with 
stateliness and assurance. . It is sufficient evidence of 
his superior intelligence and great force of character 
that for ten years he coped successfully with the best 
brains and the strongest wills that the United States 
Government could array against him. His ways were 
not the ways of white men. He was bor a savage, was 
trained in the schools of savagery, and had his native 
schooling whettedyto its keenest by contact with the 
cruelty and perfidy of white men whom he trusted, but 
who betrayed and outraged him. But in physical 
prowess and mental acumen he was always able to 
match whatever white foes were sent against him. 


Cochise was.a man of like passions with other men— 


white, black, red, and yellow. He loved and he hated. 
He got drunk on tizwin and beat his wives, and he re- 
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they reveal themselves in an untutored way. They are 
independent of civilized and conventional standards. 
Whatever movements of the spirit came to the surface 
in his wild and exposed career arose from the deeps 
of primitive human nature. It was said and thought 
that pity was an emotion alien to the Apache breast— 
particularly to that of Cochise—but it is upon record 
that he carried with him to his grave the remorseful 
memory of the cries and sufferings of a Mexican whom 
he had captured, stripped, and staked out in the scalding 
sun over an ant hill to die. When on the warpath he 
was known to practice both deceit and generosity as 
may be ‘llustrated by the following incidents related 
by Jeffords: Tom Gardner in the early days was 
manager of the Mowry Mine. He knew Cochise in a 
friendly way before he went on the warpath against 
4 a e Americans. In the early sixties, returning to the 
Gnine one day from Santa Cruz, whither he had gone 
for provisions, mounted on a spirited horse, and with 
“but one companion, he saw two Indians approaching on 
Pe back. He soon recognized Cochise, who made the 
seace sign and rode up, apparently for a parley. He 
ried his cocked gun across his horse in front of him. 
aneuvering for a favorable position, he shot without 
ising his rifle. Gardner f ell, shot clear through the 
ao just in front of the spine. Cochise snatched for 
as in ¢ f the coveted horse, but the animal eallo 1 
pursued by bot of the Indians. Gardner so 
Lhe F wound, a sight araner re- 
years afterward 
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would have killed Kirkland, but he put on such a brave 
front that Cochise would not permit them to do so. 
Instead, he ordered Kirkland to cook some meat for 
them, punching him 1n the back meantime with a blunt 
spear to expedite his movements. Said Kirkland after- 
ward, “I didn’t know | could cook; but, by God, I 
found that I could cook pretty well.” After he had set 
forth his little dinner of roast beef and other things 
that he had by him Cochise let him go. 

Cochise was a man of deep and sensitive pride. Cap- 
rain James H. Tevis was Government Trading Agent at 
Apache Pass about 1859 (previous to the Bascom af- 
fair). Cochise had his camp nearby. Tevis had been 
on good enough terms with him; but an incident oc- 
curred while Cochise and his band were absent on one 
of their raiding expeditions into Mexico that led to a 
feud between them. It was winter and there was snow 
on the ground. The old men, children, and squaws in 
Cochise’s encampment were on the verge of starvation. 
One of the wives of the chief—a mere girl—came to 
the store through the snow, barefooted, to beg for food. 
She was so weak she could scarcely carry food to her 
mouth. She devoured the raw corn that was given to 
her. Later, Tevis parched some corn and gave it to 
her. When she was strong enough to go, he gave her 
a sack of corn to take back to camp. As she left he 
said to her: 

“Cochise ought to be ashamed of himself. American 
men never allow their women to starve and walk 
through the snow barefooted.” 

When Cochise returned and heard this he was much 
shamed and very angry. He brought back with him 
a captive Mexican boy seven years old. Going straight 
to Teyis’ door, he knocked loudly and ordered Tevis 
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to open. When he appeared, Cochise thrust the | 
Mexican into his arms and said: a sy 
“Here, nurse-girl, take care of your baby!” — 4 
From that time there Was enmity between the two. | 
Cochise soon after this, with characteristic straightfor-_ “4 
wardness, said to Tevis: q 
“You try to get me and I’ll try to get you, and whiche 
ever does it first, all right.” a 
Three different times Cochise had Tevis in his power, 
but spared him for some reason. On one of these occa 
so aap mounted on a fine horse, Tevis had ridden o ut 
2 :eom e distance and dismounting had stretched himself 
at € ise wh e his horse was grazing. An arrow Ps 
ahi é nd brought him to his feet. A second one 


Vit 
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; Bee ah nim that he had better get away at once. 
th allo wed to escape this time, he was later cap- 
bec Co hi ise and taken to his encampment. He was 
: y for nearly a fortnight. Cochise had 
et peo. ut making a big brew of tizwin. First 
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The whole was then covered with another 
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jraight-speaking. He pref nae either to 5 to = 
jruth with others or to remain silent, and desire | that 
men should do likewise with him. This virtue is re- 
peatedly alluded to in the accounts we have of him 
from those who knew him. Much as Captain Tevis 
suffered at his hands, and much as he feared him, he 
expressed great admiration for Cochise’s habit of 
truthfulness. There came to Apache Pass while Cochise 
and Tevis were both there, an old scamp> who called 
himself Dr. Steck. He gave out that-he was going to 
have a stock of goods in a short time and would sell 
them at a low price. He said the prices they were 
paying at the store were too high, and he promised, 
also, that he would make each Indian a present. Tevis 
took him aside and told him that he was going to make 
trouble; that he would be killed or driven out when 
the Indians saw through Aim; and that others would 
have to suffer as well. He had the Indians bring in nug- 
gets of gold to him from the mountains, telling them 
that he was a scientist and was collecting specimens. 
At last his goods came—a lot of cheap trash. He cave 
some trifling gift to each Indian. He had packed up 
and was getting ready to leave. Cochise was outraged 
at the deception. He sent word to Steck that he wanted 

Im to come out to his camp. Steck said that he was 
packed up to take the stage that was due that afternoon | 
and that he could not come. Cochise sent peremptory 
orders for him to appear. Meantime, at his camp with 
teat order and solemnity he assembled his warriors: 

€n in another part he assembled his squaws; then in 
a like manner the men who were not fighters; and last 
the children. When Steck arrived Cochise pointed to 
the trumpery and said: 

“Now see what you have given ys!” 
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With this, every Indian threw the stuff down in front 
of Dr. Steck and refused to have it. Cochise now gave 


; 

was taken aback at this, but said, “I do not 

What do you think about it?” ~ 

1 Cochise replied: “I do not know; it is not clear 

to my mind; but I think we will, somewhere up there.” 
Then they parted for the last time pondering the 


question that has immemorially perplexed pagan, 


hilosopher, and savage. 
saint, P) died at ten o'clock the next day as he had 


the end drew on, he requested his braves to 
on the west slope of the Stronghold» so 
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that he might see the sun rise over the eastern ridges 
once More. He was buried somewhere out on the mesa 
near the entrance to the Stronghold. No one knows 
just where his grave is. The Indians rode their horses 
over the burial place, trampling the ground all about 
so that it would be impossible to identify the spot. 
Jeffords knew where he was laid, but he held the secret 
as a sacred trust and never divulged it during the forty 
years that he survived Cochise. 
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General George Crook and the Arizona Apaches 


Ap] URING the years ’69, ’70, and °71 Apache atroci- 
ties had mounted steadily to a climax of terror 
and bloodshed. Scouting expeditions were car- 
ried on all the time by army officers unsur- 
| passed for dash, bravery, and knowledge of 
Indian ways. But the territory to be covered was vast, 
arid, and mountainous. There was neither telegraph 
nor railroad; supplies had to be brought from great 
distances; the foe was as wily, active, and resourceful 
as any that ever arrayed itself against the white man. 
The Apaches struck simultaneously at points far apart; 
and so added distraction to terror. A herd of sheep 
was driven off while grazing only two miles from Tuc- 
son under the care of a Mexican herder: the 
: d west of T Sage 
stations both east an of Lucson-on the San Ped 
, d near th P; | Caro, 
at the Cienega, an € Ficacho’. were attacked: 
Pete Kitchen’s ranch near the Border wa seas 
his boy killed in the field: Tucson the If = eae aided and 
et was taken by 


surprise, and a large number of beeves and 

were driven into the mountains; a mail] Work-oxen 
killed near San Xavier; and finally, mo : carrier was 
q party of Mexicans returning h , agic of all, 


, ome 
relatives in Tucson, was magsacreq after 


reached the Mexican line. 
horrified and incensed at th; 
G 
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peautiful young Mexican gil, Dofia Trinidad Aguirre, 
was one of the ViCuDIS. this time the troops were 
an the move, trying to f orestall these attacks; and after 
the attacks, pursuing and punishing the Apaches with 
relentless vigor. Most daring and resourceful among 
, score of officers of indefatigable energy and courage 
_Bourke, Winters, Sanford, Russell, Carroll, and 
Almy—was Lieutenant Howard B. Cushing. His death, 
May 5, 1871, in the Whetstone Mountains southeast 
of Tucson in a desperate encounter with Cochise was 
a bitter and heartbreaking tragedy. Cushing was su- 
premely honored by citizens and soldiers. No single 
man had done so much to quell and chastise the death- 
dealing Apaches as he. | 
It was at this crisis that Crook arrived in Tucson, 

June, 1871, to assume command of the Department 
of Arizona. He came unannounced and unknown, 
“without baggage and without fuss.” Not even the stage 
driver knew who this lean, quiet, muscular passenger 
was. He set about his ‘new task as quietly as a Pinker- 
ton detective. First, he talked with his friend Governor 
Safford. Before sunset orders had been issued to every 
officer in the southern division to report to him at once 
in Tucson. He said little, but listened much. He drew 
minute and full-information from the Governor, from 
army officers, and from the citizens of Tucson. He 
listened attentively and reflected deeply, but gave no 
inkling whatever of his own plans or policies—if he 
had plans and policies. The fact is his supreme policy 
(and habit) was to listen to everything and say nothing. 
His reticence was always superb; to some it was ex- 
asperating. 5 

By Tuly 11, Crook was on the march at the ~~ of 


a force consisting of five companies of cavalry and a 


e, 
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large body of scouts, trailers, and packers. The im- 
mediate objective was not battle, but a strenuous prac- 
tice campaign. Crook desired to study the country, 
harden his men, create esprit de corps, and build up 
a pack train service that could f ollow at the heels of 
the fighting men anywhere. The line of march was to 
be by Fort Bowie, to Fort Apache, thence over the 
Mogollons to Camp Verde, and, finally, on to Fort 
Whipple and Prescott—a distance of about seven hun- 
dred miles in the enemies’ country, over burning mesa, 
through dense forests, and over uncharted mountains. 

This long, hard march served its purpose well. It 
was a true school for soldier and officer alike. Crook 
came to know his command—its strength and its weak- 
ness, and the command came to know and respect their 
leader. He made it clear to his subordinates that he 
wanted them to take note of everything; and, on his 
part, he was eve? alert to learn all that he could about 
the trend of the mountain ranges, the source and direc- 
tion of the stream», the locatiay of water-holes, the 
quantity and quality of grasses to be found, the meaning 
<moke signals they saw now and then, and the 


of the 5 as 
ine characteristics, and possible uses of the plants 
and animals native to the region. Picket duty was a 


ly did th 
t re uirement, for not aed é smok t 
constant q ihe presence of hostile Apaches, but ir pe 
h cavalry detachments came upon th 
ampfires of raiding bands that had Bue 


and once Crook 


in 
sae y were shot at by Indians in ambi om Jo 
romance, and tragedy accompany th 
herevet he plods his weary way. The mu e Bue 
wW - friend than Crook. He has } never had 
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daddy of the army mule,” and his men were fond of 
saying that he was pack-mule wise.” No other military 
leader ever gave so much time and thought to the per- 
fecting of his pack train. He knew that when the final 
test came, victory or defeat would lie in his transporta- 
tion system; for, just as water can rise no higher than 
its source, men in the field can advance and fight only 
as food and ammunition are delivered to them at the 
front. The pack train he had made one of the chief 
studies of his life. He had familiarized himself with 
the good results achieved by the highly-organized trans- 
portation systems of Spain, Peru, northern Mexico, and 
the mining communities of the Southwest; and now, at 
the beginning of his campaign in Arizona, he set about 
the task of bringing his pack train to the highest pos- 
sible state of efficiency as patiently and intelligently as 
the scientist carries on an experiment in his laboratory. 
Nothing was too good for his pack train; in the interest 
of economy he saw to it that every article used was of 
the best material. Drunken and cruel packers were 
removed, and sober, decent men put in their places. 
Mules must be of uniform size and proved fitness for 

€ particular country in which a campaign was to be 
carried on. Rawhboned, sore-backed, abused, and non- 
descript animals were not to be tolerated. Kvery mule 
must be properly shod, and fed, and groomed; and 
each mule was to have his own packsaddle, specially 
fitted to him. Crook spent much of his time in close 
Observation of the pack train; and he often talked with 
the packers on the march and around the campfire. 
As a result of all this his pack trains were the best to 
be found in the army. A Government circular stated 
that the average burden for a mule should not be more 
than one hundred seventy-five pounds. But the animals 


called the chief men about him and talked to them in 


very simple and straightforward words about his plans 
and purposes for them. He told them that he never 
spoke with a divided tongue and he urged them to listen 
with both ears. His object was peace, not war; it was 
simple wisdom for all of the Indians to live at peace 
with the white man, for white people were sure to come 
in increasing numbers. The best thing for the Apaches 
to do was to plant crops and raise cattle, sheep, and 


horses, as the country would soon be full of white 


s plans were halted or 
set aside. He cooperated courteously and fully with 


both Colyer and Howard, though he had little con- 


he peace negotiations would 
be satisfactory. Really more harm than good came 
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from Colyer’s efforts, though his motives were sincere. 
Howard, coming later, rectified some of the mistakes 
Colyer had made; and he made peace with Cochise, the 
ereat Chiricahua Apache chief, setting aside a liberal 
reservation satisfactory to him and his people. Mean- 


time, Crook had continued to make quiet preparations 


for a stern campaign against incorrigible hostiles. 
By the autumn of 1872 it had become apparent to 


of these raids. 
Wickenburg the Government was feeding about a thou- 


sand Apache-Yuma Indians, together with a few 
Apache-Mohaves. These Indians were not altogether 
Now and then some of them would raid 


He appeared at the appointed time unaccompanied by 
soldiers, but along with him, in a casual sort of way, 
came a dozen of his packers—hardy, seasoned fighting 
men of the West—armed with knives and revolvers, 
and ready for instant action in case of treachery. The 
guilty Indians had laid the plot carefully. After the 
talk had gone on for some time in the most friendly 
manner, the leader, who sat in the middle of the semi- 
circle opposite Crook and his party, asked for some 
tobacco; and when it had been given to him, he began 
rolling a cigarette. As the General knew, this was the 
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scouts attacked them from an unexpected quarter, kill. 
ing, wounding, or capturing more than forty. 

Since hostilities were bound to continue, it was a 
good thing that the Wickenburg massact© and the at- 
tempt on Crook’s life were spectacular, for the Kast 
now woke up and saw conditions as they were. In the 
fall of 1872 Crook received orders to bring all the 
renegade Indians onto the reservations and to guard 
them closely. So he began a closing-in and wiping-up 
campaign that he had long been preparing for. € 
concerted action was to begin about November 15. A 
number of separate commands, each one to be directed 
by an experienced officer, were 10 set out from widely 
separated posts and all move ‘nward toward the Tonto 
Basin. Each command was to find and fight the Indians 
wherever possible until they submitted or were destroyed. 
The hostiles were to be kept constantly on the move, so 
that if they escaped death in battle, they would perish 
from privation, fatigue, or cold, among the snow-clad 
mountains where they were to be driven. Crook, him- 
self, while leaving each command free to act on its own 
‘nitiative, was to move from point to point as occasion 
demanded. Major Randall was to operate from Camp 
Apache, Major Price from Date Creek, Major Mac- 
Gregor from Fort Whipple, Major Mason from Camp 
Hualpai, Captam Burns from Camp McDowell, Colonel 
Carr from Camp Verde, and Major Brown from C 

amp 
Grant. Each command was to have its own scouts and 
its own pack train made up of picked Ss ali 
reaching th ees ieee and hardened 
men. After hing the objective in Tont ‘Er 
order that no hostile should tb cag ena o Basin, in 
were to radiate mm every livactin S.verions columns 
angles cove! the country already saat : so from new 
wo an : ae DS 
orders that women d children sho ia Crook gave 
wld be protected 


scouts. From Fort Apache he went to old Camp Grant 
by long and most difhcult marches. He at once dis- 
patched the column at Camp Grant under Major Brown 
to harry the Mescal, Pinal, Superstition, and Matitzal 
mountains, with Camp McDowell as a terminal. Major 
Brown led two troops of the Fifth Cavalry and thirty 
Apache scouts. With this command went Captain Tay- 
lor, and Lieutenants Bourke, Almy, and Ross—oflicers 
unsurpassed for bravery and endurance. General Crook 
had given personal attention to every detail that could 
enter into the success of this expedition. He had 
secretly gathered minute information from the Apache 
scouts who knew the whole region the troops were now 
about to enter. The first object was to find the rancheria 


tains, and the cold was intense, The scouts were kept 
far in advance of the soldiers, and it was apparent at 
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Meantime the savages used every device to get the 


soldiers to expose themselves, but in vain. Then they 


shot arrows high into the air, hoping they would find 
the men in the rear. Little harm was done, however. 


The cave was protected in front by a smooth wall of 


placed at advantageous points, bu 
less wary than the soldiers. The men in a 


next ordered to fire against the sloping 


their aid. Burns had been sent early in 
th Company G and the Pima guides to 
e trail of the horses that the raiders had 
near Florence. As he was returning from 


ments came to 
the morning W! 


follow th 


d quickly took in the situation. He had 


en harnessed so they coul 
f the precipice; and f ss a lean far over 
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ime in retreating further under the 
ao Bums prahiao orders to roll huge boulders 
down at the mouth of the cave. Immediate havoc was 
wrought by this bombardment. The roar made by the 
falling and bursting masses of rock was appalling. Up 
to this time one or two of the survivors had continued 
to fire with cool desperation. But at last the shooting 
ceased. Brown now signalled to Burns to stop rolling 
down the boulders and also silenced his own suns. At 
noon, not knowing what to expect, he ordered his men 
to scale the wall and enter the cave. A frightful scene 
of death met their gaze. Thirty-five of the Indians were 
still alive, but many of this number were dying, and 
about half did die in the cave. In all, some seventy- 
five met death. The stronghold was amply stocked with 
arms and provisions. Some of the squaws who had 
_ been seen around the campfire at dawn had escaped; 
and, as they would undoubtedly carry news of the at. 
tack to a neighboring rancheria, Brown deemed it urgent 
to withdraw from the canyon at once. 

One desperately wounded warrior in the cave was 
overlooked by the soldiers. He later crawled out from 
among the dead and was able to intercept and turn back 
a large band of his tribe who were coming to join the 
Indians in the Salt River Canyon. They were not so 
much rescued as reprieved; for, though they reached 
another stronghold, Turret Butte, almost as unassailable 
as the cave, Major Randall’s column pounced upon them 

ere, and meted out erim punishment. This band had 
cen caught red-handed in a marauding expedition. 
They had attacked, tortured, and slain a small party 
OL white men near Wickenburg; and while attempting 
to make their way into the Tonto Basin, were vigorously 
pursued by the cavalry detachments operating on the 
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western front. Though they had been followed so hard | 
they believed they had made good their escape when 


they reached this mountain fastness, hitherto considered 
impregnable. But Crook’s strategy was here triumph- 
antly demonstrated. There was no spot on mountain, 
mesa, Or in canyon where a hostile Indian could rest 
in safety. Major Randall took up the chase where the 
column from the west had had to drop it. In the night 
on hands and knees Randall’s men crawled up the steep 
mountain side until they saw the campfires of the 
savages on the rocky summit. At dawn the attack was 
made, and it was so sudden and determined that some 
of the warriors in their panic jumped to their death 
over the precipice. The rest were slain or captured. 
By the end of the winter the most warlike savages 
had had enough. Early in April messengers were sent 
to Crook at Camp Verde to ask for terms. They were 
‘nstructed to bring in all their leading chiefs for a 
conference. Soon the mountains about the Tonto Basin 
were everywhere alive with swift runners and signal 
fres. So far as possible the fighting was halted. 
Chalipun came with three hundred representatives of 
the leading tribes and offered to surrender. He said 
he was spokesman for all the hostile Apaches. Captain 
Bourke, the gallant and magnanimous soldier and fas- 
cinating historian, upon whose record t have relied 
throughout this account, gives this graphic picture of 
the closing scene 1 this stern campaign of pacification. 
«At Camp Verde we found assembled nearly all 
of Crook’s command, and a dirtier, greasier, more 
yncouth-looking set of officers and men it would be hard 
to encounter anywhere, Dust, soot, rain, and grime 
had made thelr Impress upon the canvas suits which 


eee Border with Crook.—John G, Bourke, Scribners. 


tions upon their brilliant successes. They have merited 
the gratitude of the nation.” There was ardent rejoic- 
In? throughout Arizona. For the first time in three 
hundred years the trails and mountains were free from 


marauding Apaches. For two years under the strong, 
wise administration of this great soldier and philan- 
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thropist peace prevailed and civilization grew apace. 
Crook was not only an Indian fighter and manager; he 
was a builder and planter as well. Under his regime | 
unhealthf ul posts were transferred to better locations; 
he improved the quarters of the officers and men; con- 
structed good wagon roads from army post to army 
post; he had maps of the hostile regions and a map 
of the Territory made; he built a telegraph line seven 
hundred miles in extent; he encouraged the officers to 
study the ways, ideas, rites, and ceremonies of the In- 
dians under their care; and he made plans to secure 
and set out on the various military reservations of Ari- 
zona such vines and fruit trees as were best suited to 
the climate and location. It was a misfortune for Ari- 
zona and for the Apaches when, in March, 1875, he 
was transferred to the command of the Department of 
the Platte. 

On September 4, 1882, General Crook was recalled 
to the command of the Department of Arizona. Mat- 
ters had gone badly during his absence, and the Apaches 
were again on the warpath. Almost before Crook was 
out of the Territory there had been set in motion an 
unwise policy of bringing all the Apache tribes together 
on the San Carlos Reservation. Crook protested against 
this action, and the Indians involved resented it. These 
widely-separated tribes did not constitute a united peo- 
ple; ‘ndeed, they had little in common except their 
hereditary hatred of the white man and their dislike 
of the hot ynhealthful San Carlos Reservation where 
they were to be herded together. ‘Some tribes were 
afraid of others; and between such groups there were, 


of course, suspicion and hostility. Each tribe loved 


‘ts own native region; or, as in the case of the Cam 
Verde and Chiricahua Indians, had become attached : 


spree on whiskey sold to them by Rogers and Spence 
at the Sulphur Springs Station, fought among them- 
selves, and killed the two white men who had sold them 
the poison. They then fled into Mexico. Because of 


this outbreak the order was given for good and bad 
Chiricahuas alike to be removed from the reservation as- 
sisned to them so solemnly by General Howard four 
years before, and located at San Carlos. About three 
hundred were brought to the reservation, but about five 
hundred slipped off into Mexico, to raid, steal, and 
murder. In 1877, the Hot Springs Apaches from New 
Mexico, though they protested bitterly, were marched 
to the San Carlos. Many of the best fighting men 
dropped out on the journey and joined the other rene- 

gades in the mountains of northern Mexico. As to the 

Indians on the San Carlos Reservation, they had been 

treated so outrageously that when Crook again took 

command, he found them in a sullen and wicked state 
of mind. That the blame did not rest with the Indians 
and that they did not overstate their grievances is made 
clear in the report of the Federal Grand Jury of Ari- 
zona, signed by the Foreman, and published 1n the 
Arizona Star of Tucson, in the issue of October 24, 


1882. I here quote extracts from that report: 


“For several years the people of the Territory have 
been gradually arriving at the conclusion that the man- 
agement of the Indian reservations jn Arizona was 4 
fraud upon the Government; that the constantly recur- 
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ring outbreaks of the Indians and their consequent — 
devastations were due to the criminal neglect or apathy — 
of the Indian agent at San Carlos; but never until the 
present investigations of the Grand Jury have laid bare 
the infamy of Agent Tiffany could a proper idea be 
formed of the fraud and villainy which are constantly 
practiced in open violation of the law and in defiance 
of public justice. . . . The investigations of the Grand 
Jury have brought to light a course of procedure at the 
San Carlos reservation, under the government of Agent 
Tiffany, which is a disgrace to the civilization of the 
age and a foul blot upon the national escutcheon. . - - 
The investigations of the Grand Jury also establish the 
fact that General Crook has the unbounded confidence 


of all the Indians.” 
Crook took up the work where he had dropped it 


seven years before. On his mule, “Apache,” he came 
and went incessantly throughout the Territory, meeting 
and talking with Indians, good and bad, and dealing out 
justice and truth to friend and foe. He expelled from 
the San Carlos reservation squatters, miners, and 
friends of the Indian agents who had been constant 
f omenters of strife, and abettors in the plundering of 
the Indians and the Government. To prevent bad In- 
dians from slipping away and going on the warpath, 
as in his former administration, he required that all 
be enrolled, and wear tags, and at set times appear to 
be counted. He felt sure that the renegades in the Sierra 
Madre mountains would make raids into Arizona in 
the spring; °° he had every exposed point on the Border 
patrolled by his well-organized and trusty scouts; and 
he stationed troops at Fort Bowie and other strategic 
laces 10 the south ready for instant and swift action. 
Sure enough, Chato, an able young chief, with twenty- 
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.< braves, broke through on a whirlwind raid and left 
il of fire and blood ne him. They knew the 
country minutely, were able to capture fresh horses 
when they needed them, could travel with the speed of 
the wind, and were, of course, able to avoid the soldiers 
and dash back to their old haunts in the mountains of 
Mexico without much loss. General Crook 
with his most trusted aides and chief scouts, a company 
of the Sixth Cavalry under Chaffee, and almost two 
hundred Apache scouts, took up Chato’s trail and fol- 
lowed it two hundred miles into Mexico through the 
roughest and wildest country on the continent; and after 
a short, sharp fight, captured the marauders. Most of 
the fighting men were away raiding Mexican settlements 
at the time their stronghold was surprised and taken: 
but as rapidly as they came in, they were captured. 
The entire warring band of Chiricahuas, their squaws, 
and their children were all brought to the San Carlos 
reservation and put to work. 

In July, 1883, it was agreed by all the Government 
officers concerned that the renegade Indians should be 
kept on the San Carlos reservation under control of the 
War Department. As the Chiricahua Indians ereatly 
disliked the San Carlos region, Crook settled them on 
little farms in the neighborhood of Camp Apache. 
Chato and his band were wild and dissatisfied at first, 
but soon they began to take pride in their stock and 
their crops and made an earnest effort to follow in the 
ways of the white man. For two years Arizona was 
again free from raids and bloodshed. Only one small 
cloud showed itself on the horizon. There was discord 
between the army officers and the Indian agent. The 
agent interfered with Crook’s plans concerning the farm- 


ing operations of the Indians. Crook alluded to the 
difficulty as follows in his annual report: 


in person, 
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“My understanding is that I should put them to work 
and set them to raising corn instead of scalps. This 
right I have exercised for two years without a word of 
complaint from any source. During all that time not 
a single depredation of any kind has been committed. 
. . . In refusing to relieve me from this responsibility, 
and at the same time taking from me the power by 
which these dangerous Indians have been controlled 
and managed and compelled to engage in industrial 
pursuits, the War Department destroys my influence 
and does an injustice to me and the service which I 
represent.” General John Pope, Crook’s superior, 
wrote to the War Department: “General Crook’s man- 
agement of these Indians has been marked by unusual 
and surprising success, and if matters are left in his 
charge a very few years longer all fears of Indian 
trouble in Arizona may be dismissed. . . . If General 
Crook’s authority over the Indians be curtailed or mod1- 
fied in any way, there are certain to follow very serious 
results, if not a renewal of Indian wars and depreda- 
tions, in Arizona.” But if this advice had been followed, 
what would have become of the Arizona “Indian Ring,” 
the contractors, and the whole gang of speculators and 
plain thieves that had its head and source in Wash- 
ington? 

The harm had already been done. Geronimo and 
Nachez, and other bad Chiricahuas—one hundred and 
twenty, men, women and children—escaped from the 
reservation, and moving with great rapidity, dealt 
death and destruction as they went. No doubt the im- 
mediate cause of the break was a tizwin drunk indulsed 
two chiefs and wise 
in by these some of their more reckless 
followers. Chato was threatened by Geronim itl 
death if he did not join the renegades, but h Oo with 

€ not only 


Indian scouts pursued Geronimo to the remote fast- 
nesses of the Sierra Madres. The wily chief was 


cornered but not exactly captured. While Crawford 
was carrying on negotiations with the hostiles, a com- 
mand of Mexican soldiers also attacked the stronghold 
and by mistake killed Captain Crawford. Lieutenant 
Maus, the second in command, beset by appalling difh- 


culties, was not strong enough and experienced enough 
to bring Geronimo to unconditional surrender. He gave 


his word to Geronimo that Crook, unattended by his 


to the canyons and the mountains and again have defied 
pursuit for months. Geronimo was voluble with com- 
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plaints and tried to mak 
P | ) make terms, but Crook 
e told him that his life would be spared, ba that fa 


would come in and g1 : 
2 give himself up. Chihuah 
his followers had already sent word to Crook ‘het ies 


“ 
vanted to surrender at once. Crook left for Bowie to 
Maus and his scouts were 


ill-armed and suspicious band 


d and General Sheridan. They neither 


or could sa without the experience of a 
t hostile Apaches in the mountains of 


dent Clevelan 
knew, 1 
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brevet of brigadier 
Seneral and major general in the regular army. He was 


already famous as an Indian fighter when, in June, 


1871, he was sent to deal with the Apache Indians of 
Arizona. 
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Crook was every inch a soldier. He knew no such 
thing as ease. “The flinty and steel couch of war was 
his thrice-driven bed of down.” He was always fit for 
march, battle, or bivouac. No soldier ever surpassed 
him in energy, endurance, and indifference to exposure. 
He used neither liquor nor tobacco, and no soldier ever 
heard a profane or obscene word from his lips. He 
was as adverse to show and outward insignia as Grant. 
He rarely wore a uniform when it was not absolutely 
obligatory that he should do so. In the heat of Arizona 
he rode everywhere on his stout mule, “Apache,” in 
duck suit and white canvas helmet. On one of his ter- 
thle northern marches he is described as wearing Gov- 
ernment boots, corduroy trousers, a heavy woolen shirt, 
an old style army blouse, a brown felt hat, and an old 
army overcoat with red lining and a wolf-skin collar. 
He was a shade over six feet in stature, erect, spare, 
sinewy, and muscular. His head was clean-cut, and his 
features sternly chiseled ; his bluish-grey eyes were 
-set; his nose prominent; his mouth large and firm, 
hard; his complexion ruddy; and his hair light 

Decision, sagacity, tenacity of purpose were 
written in every feature. He was modest and reticent 
to a fault—somewhat too severe and brusque in speech, 
too. But he was not unkind. Children were not afraid 
and there was no man—soldier or savage—so 
enorant that he could not gain access to him. 
Under all the quiet and unpretentiousness of his ex- 
terior, “manifesting itself even to a stranger, there was 
the powel, the awful force, of a man who could do.” 

General Crook was a famous hunter. He was fear- 
|, tireless, and resourcef ul. Eye, ear, and the 
mell rere agute and highly trained by careful 
He was the equal of the Indians in wood.-craft 


deep 
but not 
brown. 


of him; 
poor or 1 


sense OL © 
exercise- 
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and the reading of “sign. He knew the habits of every 
me bird and animal of the West, and he was an 


Sspert with hook and rod. When he first served in the 


times for long periods—and he always brought back 


an ample supply of fish, flesh, or fowl. One evening 
during the terrible Big Horn Campaign after a benumb- 


ing day in the saddle just as the command was dis- 


mounting, a covey of grouse flew across the trail. Crook 
fired seven times with his rifle and killed six birds— 
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fired and lodged a rifle-ball in the back of the throat, 
not breaking out through the skull, but shattering its 
base and severing the spinal cord.”’* 

During the period of his service in Arizona it was 
Crook’s habit to go often alone into the wildest moun- 
tains on “Apache” with shot-gun or rifle, sometimes 
remaining out for days at a time. He invariably re- 
turned to camp loaded down with game. These long, 
solitary hunting trips were a source of anxiety to his 
officers; but it was with difficulty that they persuaded 
him to take along an Indian attendant, at least. Crook’s 
defiance of fatigue, and ardor as a sportman is not bet- 
ter illustrated than by an incident at the beginning of 
the Apache Campaign of 1872. He was obliged to 
lead his party at one time over the roughest trails and 
mountains in Arizona in a continuous march of twenty- 
six hours—from six o'clock one morning until eight the 
next day. When the column was permitted to halt, men 
and officers were glad to tumble down anywhere for 
rest and sleep. But just as soon as the animals had 
been put to grass and the pickets placed to guard the 
camp, Crook took his gun and, going a mile or more 
up the Gila River, returned with a fine mess of birds 
for breakfast. 

It was the men nearest to Crook and longest with 
him—men who knew him in council, on the march. in 
bivouac, and on battleheld—who spoke most highly of 
him. I do not wonder at this after reading about his 
character and his exploits. Bourke thinks he was not 
surpassed in the annals of American soldiery for creat- 
ness and nobility of character, President H ’ 

him in the Civ; T. ayes, Who 
served under tvil War, said: 


; “No states- 
man or philanthropist has framed theories for the up- 


Tn Border with Crook.—Scribners. 
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His policy was “first justice, then the sword.” The 
Indians called him “the chief who would not lie.” He 


ignorance, not in innocence.” He declared that ““the 
American Indian commands respect for his rights only 
so long as he inspires terror for his rifle.” “I have no 
knowledge,” he writes, “of a case on record where a 
white man has been convicted and punished for de- 
frauding an Indian.” He maintained that the only 
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and the Nation paid him homage. Telegrams, letters, 
resolutions of condolence came to Mrs. Crook by thou- 
sands. His body lay in state at the Grand Pacific Hotel 
where he died, and a greater concourse of people came 
to view his remains than had ever gathered on a like 
occasion in Chicago. The great spiritual leaders of 
Chicago—MacPherson, Fallows, Thomas, and Swing— 
conducted his funeral services, and many of the most 


eminent men of the country were present at his funeral. 
Tributes of honor were uttered for him by the War 


CHAPTER VII 


A. P. K. Safford—‘‘The Little Governor’ 


HEN GOVERNOR ANSON P. K. Sarrorp came to 
Arizona to rule over that vast and wild domain, 
he was still a young man—not yet forty. He 
was, too, somewhat diminutive in stature—five 


a feet and six inches. Those who were intimate 
with him still allude to him as “‘the Little Governor.” But 


what he lacked in age and stature, he easily made up 
for by nineteen years of rough pioneer experience in 
California and Nevada and by a certain dignity of 


bearing and propriety in dress; and, quite over and 
above all considerations of age, stature, attire, and 


knowledge of the West, he was a thinker, a statesman, 
and a gentleman. 


prospectors and pioneers on the long, long trail that 
111 
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wound its perilous way to the gold fields of California; 
and for eight years he worked in the gold mines. He 
was early recognized as a man of superior ability, being 
elected to the Legislature at twenty-six, and then re- 
elected. 


Young Safford was nobly ambitious; he had con- 


from P ee 
ship of Arizona. So here he is, in June, 1869—intimate 


with the West, trained in public affairs, and polished 
by his two years of foreign travel—“‘The Little Gov- 
* | believe that every Arizona reader would 


SAFFORD 


K. 


GOVERNOR A. P. 
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10 BONILLAS 


U 


IGNA 


: 7 3 : to blazon 
his deeds in bright letters, since no praise, they say 
? 


? 


he would buy her a pair of shoes. The girls all danced 
well, The man who gave the dance had to pay the 


with a girl, he would crush the eg 


so that the contents would shower 1nto her hair. 
> visit the public school in 


ter it was started 


Library, ana, 

4 In early days he got his meals at the “Shoo- 
t, then the chief and aristocratic eating 
Here gathered statesmen, army ofh- 
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conversation. Bourke, Safford, Titus, 
Rashford were scholars and gentlemen an 
sharmed any table where wit, ideas, and wide experi- 
ence of the world are given place. The room, of tinted 
adobe, ceiled with white muslin, had the semblance of 
decency in spite of defects and crudities, The name, 
“Shoo-Fly,” was indicative of good intentions rather 
than achieved results, for the place was not flyless. As 
earnest of good and honest purpose on the part of the 
landlady, two comely, soft-voiced, Mexican boys in 
white cotton and encircling bright-colored sashes drove 
away the flies from the front trenches with their fly- 
fappers, while the guests ate and conversed in elegant 
leisure. Steady boarders had their regular seats and 
were supplied with napkins. Transients sat where they 
could and seemed to have no need of such a frail device 
of civilization as a napkin. 

The fare was monotonous, but not bad. There was 
meat in abundance, mostly mutton and bacon: eges were 
plentiful; and not inf requently chickens graced the 
board. But potatoes were scarce; and apples, plums, 
and cherries were almost unknown. Mr. Vosburg states 
that at about this time he paid a dollar for a pound of 
apples brought from San Diego by express. He re- 
marked that he invited no one to the feast and that there 
were no cores left. From Hermisillo in Sonora, when 
the Apaches were good, came pack-trains loaded with 
Oranges, apricots, lemons, and quinces. There was 
crisp lettuce, and there were also large, luscious to- 
Matoes. Honey was a delicacy sometimes available 
from California, and sometimes canned oysters came 
from Guaymas. There were times when stewed peaches 
and prunes appeared with disconcerting regularity, but 
to offset this so common boarding house affliction, now 


Wasson, and 
d would have 
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and then half-dried grapes came from the Rio Grande: 
black figs from Mexico; and strawberries, even, on rare 
occasions, gladdened the scene. Ice was, of course, un- 
known in Arizona at that time. Vosburg says that the 
frst ice-cream was sold in Tucson in the summer of 
1869. An Italian from Sonora made it, and at a cost 
of five dollars Vosburg treated his friends to a quart 
of it. He explains, though, that it was a sort of frozen 
mush rather than ice-cream. 

There was no telegraph at this time, nor were there 
hanks. Each man took care of his money in his own 


way. There were some safes. 
open every sa for when a lock got oul of 


order, he was the only one who could fix it. I had got 


the impression so 
when at the seat of government, 
dressed with a certain degree of elegance. 
Mr. Bonillas about this. He said it was true and told 
how, when as lacked the Governor’s boots, 


he noted their fine quality and the fact that they were 


made to order. he Governor’s clothes were kept in a 
unk; and sometimes the lad be- 


magnificent leather tr 
thought him to take out the broadcloth suit and hang 
it out to benefit by Arizona’s unrivaled sunshine and 


fresh alr. | 
The situation ‘yn Arizona at the time that Safford as- 
sumed the governorship demanded a strong administra- 
tor. He showed at once that he was equal to all require- 
nents Jaid upon mr There was civil chaos. Civil 
officers Were neglecting their sworn duty; citizens were 
refusing to pay their taxes; it was claimed by many that 
the Legislature that had sat just before Safford became 
had been illegally called; there was red ruin 


governor | 
; a result of Apache warfare, and the set- 


everywhere al 
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Jers charged that General Stoneman and his troops were 
‘nactive and useless; as yet the Territory was absolutely 
destitute of a school system; transportation was costly, 
the nearest railroad being two thousand miles away; 
and, though there was awaiting development a domain 
of 70,000,000 acres drenched in sunshine, canopied 
with blue sky, and incalculably rich in natural re- 
sources, immigrants were frightened away by the 
ravages of the Indians. 

At his own expense Safford journeyed to Washington 
the first winter after he became Governor and laid the 
situation before the President and Congress. As a re- 
sult Congress provided for the calling of an election 
for a Legislature and clothed Governor Safford with 
almost unlimited authority in the interim. General 
Stoneman, too, was relieved as military commander, 
and Colonel George Crook appointed in his place. Gov- 
ernor Safford personally organized a company of 
volunteers and led them against the Apaches. Under 
such fighters as Bob Leatherwood, the motto of the 
volunteers seemed to be: “First fire; then inquire.” 
After all, with due credit to Safford and all the brave, 
long-suffering pioneers of that day, the problem was 
one that only regular soldiers could solve; and eventu- 
ally they did solve it—thanks to Crook and his methods. 
Safford ejected the outlaws who had come in from 
Sonora, had wise revenue laws enacted, insisted upon 
a proper enforcement of law throughout the lerritory, 
and, as chairman of a board of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Legislature early in 1871, prepared a 
pamphlet for the encouragement of immigration, 

This pamphlet, though it contains only thirty pages 
of printed matter, is a complete and trustworthy state- 

ment of the facts about Arizona. Its candor, accuracy, 
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and comprehensiveness are remarkable. It points out 
that the Territory is almost three times as large as the 
State of New York; that it has vast mineral, agricul- 
tural, and pastoral resources; that their exist ruins of 
an ancient people who had attained a considerable 
degree of civilization; that it is inhabited by tribes of 
friendly, docile, and industrious Indians—the Pima, 
Papago, and Maricopa tribes, and by hordes of mur- 
derous Apaches whose hostility retarded all civilized 
effort and operated as a constant menace to life and 
property. The history of the Territory is sketched with 
the utmost brevity; and then information 1s admirably 
presented concerning soil, climate, resources, the charac- 
ter and occupations of the inhabitants, fauna, flora, 
roads, stage roules, and trade conditions. It is a docu- 
ment of permanent historical value. 

Covernor Safford was tireless and fearless in the 
prosecution of his plans; yet he was so just and so 
gifted with tact and patience that he won both the con- 
fdence and respect of the people. As the population 
about seven-tenths Mexican, he set to work to ac- 
he Spanish language so that he might deal 
ly and helpfully with all the people. Mr. John 
ong editor of the Tucson Citizen, was for years 
as intimate with Governor Safford as one man can be 
with another. He wrote concerning his friend: 
“A. P, K. Safford was a remarkable man . , . rem ‘s 
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a safer suarantee for the prosperity and perpetuity of 
4 government than scientifically-trained standing ar- 


mies; SO in every message that he addressed to the 
Legislature he eloquently urged a free public school 
system. It seemed to him that in Arizona where the 
entire population had recently been passed over from 


a foreign government to the government of the United 


States, whose language the people could not understand, 
yet whose laws and customs they were expected to obey, 
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the need of providing all the people with the rudiments 
of education was more than ordinarily acute. It was 
plain that they were to exercise 4 great influence upon 
the government under which they were to live; so it 
seemed to him that bare justice and mere common 
sense would dictate that they be given a chance to learn 
the language and the ways of the American Republic. 
Such school laws as existed 1n Arizona in 1870 were 
both inadequate and inoperative. In various ways Gov- 
ernor Safford showed both his interest in the problem 
and his ability to master ‘+ First, he had a clear plan 
to place before the Legislature. Previous legislatures 
had failed to provide any definite support for the 
schools. Trustees and supervisors could levy a tax or 
not as they saw i They had always seen fit not to 
levy such a tax. The law then in existence was 4° if 
provided, hut no horse to draw it; oF 


q cart had been to” 
d to sustain it. Safford 


a horse supplied, but no fee 
d that money he set aside for the support of the 


om the revenues of the Territory and that the 
priated he divided among the several 
counties 10 proportion to the number of children attend- 
| in each county. He advised, further, that 

d of Supervisors in each county be required 
‘Jo the county into school districts and to levy a 
ae sp0n al] the property im the county large enough, 
when added to the money derived from the Territory, 
or more schools in each county for a 


term of 
Sond EniF shila had the zeal and the tact 
pee his nlans t oh the Legislature. These rough 
eers had minds of their own, and neart? 
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4. kept the people so poor and qj 
or me afford to be taxed for schools; and, besides, 
‘hat attempt after attempt had been made to organize 
chools without success. The reply was that the whites 
would undoubtedly subdue the Apaches eventually; but 
the Governor said, “Unless we educate the rising gen. 
eration we shall raise up a population no more capable 
of self-government than the Apaches themselves.” To 
the second argument he replied that the f ailure to estab- 
lish schools in the past was due to imperfect Statutes; 
for, so far, no revenue had been provided for the sup- 
port of the schools. He had wisely selected a very in- 
fluential Mexican citizen, Estevan Ochoa, to introduce 
the bill. The Governor thought that surely Americans 
would not hold back when they saw a man of Mexican 
ith urging popular educ 


~ tucation. However, in spite of 
is best efforts, the legislators continued to oppose his 


bill, and, fnally, on the last day of the session he had 
‘0 content himself by ge 


3 tting it through with almost all 
€ desired revenue cut out. 


Third, as soon as the Legislature adjourned, Governor 
Safford 


) went straight to the people in order to arouse 
in them a desire for public schools, now that the way 
had been opened. For weeks, at ereat expense, in the 
ace of danger from Indian attack, he carried on an 
“ducational crusade from town to town, from house to 
Ouse. | asked Vosburg whether the Governor was an 
eloquent speaker, and whether he drew large crowds 
when he spoke in public. His answer was that Safford 
Was an earnest and convincing speaker; but that instead 
of trying to get a crowd to come to him, he went among 
the people everywhere and convinced them one at a time 
on the street Or in their homes, The people listened 
to him gladly, and many joined in the campaign. 


stressed that they 
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Though only one school was actually opened in 1871, 
since there was an almost utter lack of teachers, books, 
and school-rooms, a good start was made; and by 1872 


the public school system was an assured success. 
Fourth, Governor Safford as e% officio superintendent 
of public instruction was fortunately in complete con- 
‘rol of the public school situation. Generously and 
zealously he served. He received no pay but was al- 
lowed $500 a year for traveling expenses. He had the 
appointment of the County Probate Judges who were 
ex officio county superintendents in their respective 
counties. He appointed the county board of examiners, 
also, whose duty it was to assist the counly superin- 
tendents in examining and certifying teachers. Ulti- 
mate authority for the conduct of the schools was lodged 
orial Board of Education, of which the 


with the Territor! 
hairman. The other two members were 


Governor was © 
the Territorial Secretary, and the Territorial Treasurer, 


and, as the Governor had the appointment of the Treas- 
urer, the policy of the Board was under his control. 

In his message 1° the Legislature that met in Tucson, 
January 6, 1873, Safford placed his prime stress upon 
education. He stated that during the year 1872 free 
schools had been. taught for at least three months in 
every school district 1m the state. He said that the peo- 
ple had become 8® earnest in their desire to have the 

ation educated that they would consid 
great to achieve this end. He . . 
leasure in TEE orting that no officer whose duty i "0 
fo supervise the schools had received io de y it was 
dollar raised for school purposes had fe po 


P : + to the oOperati ; 
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paw needs that had arisen _ sonal, He 

certain revisions ° the school law. Lack pee 
OF school 
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ks, teachers, and school-houses had proved a serious 
eda he said; but, as there wag now a surplus in 
Fi Territorial treasury, he recommended that >»,000 
be distributed equally among the counties for the build- 
ing and furnishing of school-houses 
tion, however, that, before any 
a share of these monies, the peopl 
by subscription double the amount appropriated to the 
district from the Territoria] treasury. He further 
recommended that in addition to this money for physical 
improvement, $5,000 be taken fr 


and placed to the credit of the sch 
tion among the several] counties. 
that a rate of taxation for the 


established in the 


accept his 
the Territorial schoo] tax from ten 


to twenty-five cents on each one hundred dollars 


y tax was provided; 
ning school money in 
number of students in attendance 
was rescinded, and so one of the most stimulating fea- 
tures of the law was destroyed. Notwithstanding that 
he did not get all that he asked f or, nor just what he 
asked for, with his usual suavity and good temper Gov- 
ernor Safford praised the legislators for what they had 
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done for the schools. “You have . .. made such 
amendments to the school law,” he writes, “that a free 
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Governor Safford set himself to solve this task. He 
heard of a good teacher in Stockton, Calif ., Miss Marie 


price paid to teachers is one hundred ‘allan They 


ne to the morals of the community. After nearly 
Our years of incessant labor, I have succeeded in ob- 


So that every child within the Territory may obtain an 
education.”? Wise as he was in the ways of men, 
Governor Safford never quite seemed to have discerned 
the inwardness of woman’s mind and heart. Before 


the school year was over both of the excellent young 
women who had come to dare the desert, face the 
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Apaches, and lead the soft-eyed, gentle-voiced little Ari. 
zona children in the paths of learning, changed “to other 
duties which” may or may not have been “more profit. 
able,”’ but which we are sure did more to refine and 
stabilize American civilization in the community than 
could have been achieved through continued service in 
the schools—they married two of the leading men in 


the Territory; Miss Wakefield became the wife of Mr. 
E. N. Fish, and Miss Bolton, of John Wasson, the 


Surveyor General of Arizona. 
Prescott, which had been settled by men of a superior 


class, had been interested in education from the first. 
In 1873 Governor Safford was able to secure Professor 
Moses H. Sherman, a man of fine ability and high 
character, as principal of the Prescott school. It is 


believed that the Governor personally borrowed. the 


9 


uckboard and mules on most of his long journeys. He 


sometimes spend a month or six weeks on one 
of these tours. Perhaps no friends were more attached 


to him than the bright, ambitious Mexican youth, Bonil- 


las, and the calm, canny, mature gunsmith, John S. 
Vosburg. Both of these men have given me minute ac- 
counts of the Governor’s ways and habits on these long 
drives. He thought that because Vosburg was a gun- 


smith. he was also a gunman and could shoot, and that 
he waa on such good terms with bullets that he was not 
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afraid to meet one at any time or place. So while 
Safford drove, Vosburg would sit on his left with a shot. 
gun across his lap. The Governor himself carried , 
pistol, though he was very modest in the use or display 
of arms. It was not considered cowardly to run in 
case of Indian ambush; and Vosburg was told that, if 
they were surprised by Indians, he was to run if he 
could, but if he could not, to make it just as hot as he 
could for the enemy. 

The Governor was very democratic. He and Vosburg 
would chat together as they drove along about every: 
thing in the world; yet they were such good friends that, 
if the mood prompted, they would sit in silence for 
hours. Governor Safford’s chief topic of conversation 
was the public schools. His talk, too, was about morals 
and industry, the welfare of the people, the character 
of the emigrants from the various nations. He believed 
that the people from countries of Northern Europe— 
seeped emma canny —made the best settlers. 

O ese €ss wonde} ie 
saved so little money. The Bachar Gee that, if 
they were given a chance and were made to feel that 


they were secure, they would Save so : 
, mething; and 
apropos of this he told of a certain 

pr tik Juan who when 
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was a Christian; he was very much of g spiritualist, 
He used to tell me of some of hig “xperiences, [ went 
with him on two occasions to “ances in New York. He 
took a great interest in religion, One of the songs he 
used to sing was: 


‘There’s a land that is fairer th 


And by faith we can see it a 
For the Father waits over the 


To prepare us a dwelli 

n the sweet bye and bye,’ ete. 

He used to sing that when I drove out with him, when 

we were driving the mules to the buckboard. He was 

a good story-teller, and a moral, pure-minded man. He 

> 2 man that would take off his 
coat and go and clean his 


eém—and when we traveled, he would make breakfast 
or | would.” 


an day, 
far; 

wa 

ng place there. 


? 


€ Governor knew how io rough it and did not 
shrink from hardship. Vosburg thought highly of his 
own skill as a camper, but he said the Governor cur. 
Passed him. He took his full share of camp drudgery 
and growled at nothing. Sometimes in order to make 
bread they had to pour their flour and water en a rub- 
“r coat spread on the ground and mix it in this crude 
Way. 


?” T asked 
“Did you ever hear Governor Safford swear?” I a 
r. Vosburg. 
e ‘The Governor was a man of the best 
He replied, e on ad 
| On great provocation. 
abits and swore only up d Ne occasion being worth 
Im swear once; and ickenbur 
whil zi did a good job of it. We had eerie ga’ ay 
T about four 0 Glock one yd adh rd Phoenix 
tor Tucson d to go about thirty miles ses a ae 
me ee aaa at the cabin of Portuguese Fete. 
and make ¢ 
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lt was just about this time that the so-called “‘Arizona 
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Diamond Hoax” excited the whole country. In reality, 
the center of this excitement was not in Arizona. How- 
ever, Arizona got somewhat fully into the picture before 
the end. The swindle had its birth in the brain of a 
certain Kentuckian named Arnold in 1870. He and a 
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partner named Slack bought in London about twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of rough African and Brazilian 
diamonds; and in the spring of 1671 they “salted” the 
diamond fields. Slack did some prospecting just after 
this and found a few gems. Soon, in New York and 
San Francisco some fine rubies and diamonds were 
exhibited to the public. Many exciting articles ap- 
peared in the press. There were, of course, dishonest 
capitalists eager to profit from the hoax, and there were 
plain citizens eager to be gulled; so a company was 
formed with a capital of ten million dollars. Three 
thousand acres of land were secured, and steps were 
taken to work the claims and to sell shares to the eager 
public. Various parties visited the fields and in nearly 
every case made some find. 

There was much craft displayed in the salting scheme. 
Good money had been spent in London for the seed, 
and it was important that the plot of ground salted 
should not be too accessible. It was generally reported 
that the location of the mines was in the neighborhood 
of Fort Defiance, Arizona. In reality the “salted” claim 
was in Colorado; but the extreme northeastern corner 
of Arizona was an enticing region for a false location. 
Since many beautiful stones abound there garnets of 
slight value, crystallized quartz, and brilliant etrifac- 
tions. Some early maps indicate near the iho of 
the San Juan River and Canyon de Ch re age h 

Arizona “Diamond Fields.” Ty ig smo, 4, 
CASIETT fhh" Ss. It is difficult to 
determine just who were the swindlers and wh 
the swindled. Many prominent business m ena 

into the fj ; Cn were in- 
nocently drawn 1" 1 nancial scheme: but Pee 
nately the distinguys ed United States Geologist, Clar. 


¥ c a [ lo inquire ® : 
ence King, was sen into the situatio 
o . ; wt n 
the public had been led to invest lo any great ee 
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Somehow Arizona men did not 
This may have been due to the f 
Safford in July, 1871, sent A, FE. 


his Arizona friends had located. With Mr. Vosburg 


he was one of the chief partners in the developing of 
these mines. He sold out before long; and while the 
sale of his mining interests did not make him rich, from 
that time on he had a competency. 

He left Arizona early in the ’80’s; but in 1882 he 
returned and married Miss Soladad Bonillas, the sister 


of lenacio. Meantime, he had become interested in 


extensive undeveloped tracts of land in Florida, and, 
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in company with eastern friends, he bought four mil. 
lion acres of this land and set to work to develop it. 
He founded the town of Tarpon Springs and devoted 
the remainder of his life to the development of this 
Florida estate and to the building up of Tarpon Springs. 
He was recognized as the leading man in that community 


and was loved there and honored for the same great 
qualities of heart and intellect that had endeared him 


to the people of Arizona. In December, 1891, after 


CHAPTER VII] 
Henry C. Hooker—Arizona Pioneer Ranchman 


O ARIZONA travelers in the’70s and ’80s the Sierra 
Bonita Rancho was known far and wide for 
its generous hospitality. It was a lord] 
hacienda; and althoush é 

end lough remote from other 
habitations ot civilized men, everyone who 
approached its white walls, whether rich or poor, knew 
at esa he would find welcome, safety and rest, re- 

reshment and good cheer: for its owner, Colonel 
Hooker, was one who well knew the ways of the good 
host and loved to practice them. He had come very 
early to the West, and in him the hearty, open-handed 
customs of the early days survived. A favorite expres- 
sion was, “The latchstring is always on the outside of 
the door, and the spirit of ’49 still lives,” 

The ranch house, a one-story adobe structure eighty 
feet square, was solidly built with walls sixteen feet 
high, twenty inches deep, and without window or door 
In the outside wall. There was a closed court within, 
surrounded on every side by a covered veranda. From 
the blank outside wall the roof, somewhat lower than 
the wall, sloped toward the court yard; so from the top 
of the house, using the wall as a parapet, a stout defense 
could be made in case of Indian attack. 2 iggy 
rooms opened off of the veranda—on the south, iving 
and dining hall; on the east, a number of beauti- 

135 


rooms 
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fully furnished bed chambers; on the west, kitchen, 
storeroom, dining room for the cowboys, and meat. 
houses; and on the north a room or two, a shed for 
vehicles, and an enormous reinf orced double-gate with 


both bolts and bars. There was 2 fireplace in every 
court was a windmill and 


room. In the center of the 
water tower, and 


Mount Graham; and the monotony of 
n life was much relieved now and then, both for 


o—— tate Mir 
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covering the distance between his home and Fort Grant 
in forty minutes with his four-in-hand. So life there 
on the desert was far from dul]. 

At one time or another almost “very prominent officer 
who served in Southern Arizona from 1875 to 1900 was 
a guest at the Hooker Ranch. mong the military 
gentlemen who enjoyed the comfort. of Colonel Hook- 
er’s hacienda were Generals (0). . Howard, George 
Crook, Alexander McCook, Nelson Miles, and William 
Shafter. And the civilian fuests were equally eminent, 
for the fame of the Sierra Bonita Rancho was carried 
far; and it was quite as much the thing in that far-off 
time for travelers through Arizona to visit the Hooker 
Ranch as it is now for them to ride over the Apache 
Trail, visit the Grand Canyon, or survey the unique 
beauty of the University of Arizona campus at Tucson. 

0 artists, writers. scientists, and men of affairs, as 
well as neighboring town-dwelle 


rs and ranchmen for 
a hundred miles around paid their respects to the 


pioneer king among Arizona stockmen. Whitelaw Reid 
came, and the whole Fort Grant post was invited over 
to do him honor. John Muir was a delighted visitor. 
Frederick Remington was a guest for a considerable 
time, and he drew many pictures of horses and cowboys 
as he saw them there in their daily routine, and Augus- 
tus Thomas found there abundant western color and 
lively dramatic material for his drama, Arizona. 

Augustus Thomas, more than any other one, space 
has conferred fame upon the Sierra Bonita Rancho = 
its inhabitants. In the Hooker household he foun 
several of his leading characters for the pes he ce 
tioned. The Chinese cook, a man of mark mt ~ et ae 
menage, appears in the play as Sam ne hate ba 
handsome and spirited vaquero, was 
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of the Mexican cowboys on the Ranch who used to carry 
social notes to and fro between the hacienda and the 
Fort; the accomplished and charming Forrestine Cooper 
Hooker, wife of Mr. Hooker’s son, was chosen as the 
heroine of the story; and the picturesque ranchman 
himself is presented, though much transformed in cer- 
tain particulars, in the figure of brusque, vigorous 
Henry Canby. Writing in The Book of My Remem- 
brance about the inception and growth of this play, 
Arizona, the dramatist says: 

“Henry C. Hooker was a quiet little man who had 
been some twenty-five or thirty years in that locality 
selling beef to ‘Government and Apaches’; at times on 
the defensive and at other times on friendly terms with 
his savage neighbors. He had known the old Apache 
chief, Cochise, the predecessor of Geronimo, and had 
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Mrs. Forrestine Hooker is laid largely in Willcox, 
though the action has its beginning, middle, and end on ~“ 
the Sierra Bonita Rancho. Few books have been writ- ‘a 
ten that present more stirring, accurate pictures of cow- 
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| by Sarah J. Tedford, 


Willcox on the first pas- 
ig entitled, Arizona, or 


ances, and as a result he grew restless and longed for 
greater freedom. He was not a bad boy, but he was 
active and ingenious; and, when, with some other lad, he 
would slip out of the meeting-house and make certain 
incongruous readjustments among the teams of some 
of the elders who lived in widely scattered parts of the 
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parish, he was, no doubt made to do penance on “the 
anxious seat.” At any rate, as a mere youth he left 
home and went to the Far West. He found employment 
for awhile in a store in Kansas City. In 1853 he was 
in El Dorado County, California, engaged in mining. 
He went to Hangtown (later known as Placerville), 
opened a hardware store, and soon built up a thriving 


business. About 1866 a fire swept away his house, his 
store, and his entire stock of goods. As he carried no 


S°overnment more than fifteen 
bought his cattle in Texas 
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to know him and s ared his li 
Indeed, the Indians had oo sania S fae] 
or leav- 


ing 
incident. 


mon long-horned stock from Texas and Mexico. These 
animals had descended from the Spanish cattle brought 
into Mexico early in the sixteenth century. They were 
scrubs, of course, lean, lanky, with long thin legs, sharp 


e young Spanish cow of the Southwest and 
Their forms were graceful, they held their 
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Near these springs is a bed of fine chalcedony geodes 
specimens of which may be f ound in the Southwest 
Museum at Los Angeles. It was one of the most fa. 
vored spots in the whole region; and was a delightful 
resort during the terribly hot days of summer. It was 
situated at the foot of the rolling hill-land. Ash, syca- 


- Colonel Hooker had “no use whatever for scrubs, 
either of the brute or human kind,” but at first he had 


no choice; he had to raise and sell scrub stock or noth- 


faces.” 
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HOME AND RANCH SCENES 


breeding. So in 1897 he rounded up all his cattle on 


the house there were seven box stalls—twelve by 
eighteen feet—for stallions, and convenient stable room 
for seventeen head of horses, besides a harness-room 
and carriage shed. The next corral was eighty feet 
by one hundred and adjoining this was a circular corral 


thirty feet in diameter, and then a large main corral] 
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can brood mares and six magnificent pure-blood sta]. 
lions. His saddle horses and roadsters were equal to 
those produced in California. The horses that were 
bred on his ranch were famous for speed, bottom, 
beauty, and docility. To the speed fiend of this day 
who wakes and dreams, and then sleeps and dreams 
again of “The Mystery” automobile racer or the New. 
port Scout airplane, the following account of Hooker's 
two prize stallions, Valbrino and Parisee, may seem 
flat, tame, and unprofitable; but to the “fan” of a past 


generation it was jazz music, sweetly blown: 


“Nothing can surpass the gilt-edged breeding of 
Valbrino, he being a son of Stamboul, 2:0714, sire 
already of 37 performers in the 2:30 list and 13 in 
the 2:20 list. At four years old, Stamboul had a 


record of 2:17%2, made in a race with Arab at Los 
Angeles. At 9 years he lowered it to 2:1414, also a 


in the 2:30 list and 49 in the 2:30 list, of which 27 
brino Patchen (brother to Lady 
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is not a faded dream of the past. Its foundations were 
firmly laid; and under the vigorous management of 


Mr. E. R. Hooker, Mrs. Ida H. Stewart, and Mr. J. M. 
Hooker, children of the founder and its present owners, 
the ranch to this day is prosperous and undiminished 
in extent. When Colonel Hooker died in Los Angeles, 
December 5, 1907, his holdings in the Sulphur Spring 


Valley consisted of about 5,000 acres of patented land. 
But since he died, through the purchase of Navajo, 


Moqui, and Sioux scrip, his heirs have added 30,000 


acres more to the ranch, and the spirit of the sturdy 
pioneer founder still dominates the establishment.  In- 
deed, some of the servants and vaqueros who came to 


the Colonel for orders a generation ago still follow the 


herds, till the soil, and dispense the same old warm- 
hearted hospitality of other days. 


It is impossible to do justice to Colonel Hooker’s 
picturesque and dynamic personality in a short sketch: 
? 
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“Yes, but that’s my price.” 

There was nothing for it but to pay, so the fellow 
handed out a crisp twenty dollar bill. The Colonel 
took it and tore it into bits which he threw to the winds; 
then with suitable abruptness and vigor he said to his 


CHAPTER 1X 


Rdward Everett Ayer—Patriot, Business Man, and 
Patron of the Arts 


AQ) N AN April morning in 1862 young Edward 
Ah Ayer in patriot uniform came riding into 
romantic Arizona from golden California. He 
was in San Francisco when the Civil War broke 
Lj out, and he was one of the first on the Pacific 
Coast to enlist. As the young corporal now rode into 
the blazing Arizona desert, he was not so brilliantly 
armed and accoutred as were Sir Walter Scott’s cheva- 
liers as they fared forth on their adventures; but I doubt 
whether any knight errant in fiction ever rode more 
bravely and blithely to meet danger and the future. 
He was a soldier because he was passionately devoted 
to his country and his flag. Patriotism had been bred 
into his bones by his parents; and they, in turn, had 
inherited it through generations of liberty-loving 
ancestors. 

Ayer rode one of the Oregon-bred American horses 
that had been turned over to the volunteers by the regular 
army in California. He was armed with a Sharp's 
carbine, then the regulation army rille, a revolver, and 
a sword——a useless weapon for an Arizona soldier. His 
accoutrement consisted of everything on earth: one 
blanket in addition to a saddle-blanket, * Aaa es 
picket-rope, hobbles, mane a wee in waren ‘were abt AM 
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personal effects, and a bag in which was carried jj 
the personal effects of his charger—currycomb, curry. 
brush, and nose-bag. His company rode in Tucson on 
a May day after many thirsty marches across the desert, 
The corporal was quartered in an adobe house, though 
most of his comrades were assigned to tents. The ra. 
tions consisted of the regular army issue—but worse. 
On the march the men had been supplied with cans of 
pemmican (the tin-can tradition in the Southwest is 
very old) put up at San Pedro. The bacon was of the 
Missouri variety—the slices four inches thick and all 
fat. Later, some California beeves were driven in; 
but these creatures must have been akin to the seven 
lean kine that Pharaoh saw in his dream. They were 
so thin and weak that it was necessary to brace them 
up against a wall before they could be shot. There 
was scarcely a shred of flesh to be found on their bones. 
Company E of the First California Cavalry was the 
only mounted company in Tucson at this time. Corporal 
Ayer was assigned to duty in the corral. All cavalry 
detachments arriving or departing reported to him. He 
had to receive and dispatch the express riders, also, as 
they came and went East and West with reports and 
orders. Not many weeks after his arrival in Tucson, 
young Ayer (he was not yet twenty-one) was sent with a 
detail of five or six men to escort an ox-train to the 
neighborhood of old Fort Buchanan to get some ash 
logs which were to be whip-sawed and used for mending 
army wagons in lucson. The march was a dangerous 
one through the desolated, Apache-infested valleys of 
the Santa Cruz and Sonoita rivers, J ohnny Ward an 
Irishman about sixty-five years old—a pioneer ranch- 

man of southern Arizona—was sent along as guid 
He was a curious old fellow, and like all th euide. 
© moun- 
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“No, sir,” the corporal replied. 
“Did you do anything out of the ordinary in escorting 


Colonel Lalley to the mine?”’ 
“No, sir.” 


“This is a very remarkable request that Colonel 
Lalley has made; he wants me to send a detachment - 
of fifteen soldiers down to the mine to guard it while 
he comes up and goes to the Rio Grande for two or 
three months; and he requests that I send you in com- 
mand of the detachment.” 

“Colonel West, you certainly cannot be more as- 
tounded at that than I am,”’ was Ayer’s reply. 

“T am going to send you,” said the Colonel. 

A day or two later an order came from Colonel West 
to Company E to detail Corporal Ayer with fourteen 
men for duty at the Cerro Colorado mine. As this 


was something like a second lieutenant’s command, 


everyone was surprised that a corporal had been desig- 
nated; and the sergeants all felt that they had been 
ignored. So Ayer’s orderly sergeant picked out four- 
teen of the most unruly men in the company. Ayer 


protested, asking that he might take his own squad who 
were well-behaved men and fond of him as he was of 
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open a port there. If supplies for Arizona could he 
received at Libertad or at some point near there, the 
Americans would reduce the long desert haul to Tucson 
by about two hundred miles. One morning while Ayer 
was still at the mine, Major Ferguson arrived from 
Tucson with a lieutenant and fourteen infantrymen on 


waterhole; and that night two beeves were shot. ‘This 
was a legitimate act, provided the person who killed the 


ed the old man, ‘How many mélone: will 
YOu give me for a dollar?’ 


7 ‘Twelve,’ he replied. 


“ ‘Bring them on,’ I said, feeling that I should be 
held blameless if the Mexican could not make the 
Change after | had offered to pay for them. 

““We ate our melons as if we were millionaires. Then 


The bookseller looked at Ayer a moment gen said: 


“Young man, you take that whole set right home with 


you. Give me three-fifty now, and three-fifty each 
month until they are paid for.” 


Edward Ayer, at eighty-five years of age, after having 
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of the world: sald: 
“T have blessed him ever since. I feel that that day, 
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Aver related the story of these volumes as I have 
a . this article; and then asked: 
Or Jaehnsdort, if you had those books, and they had 
Jone as much for you as they have done for me, would 


ou sell them for $50,000?” 
y He replied, Ayer, 1 wouldn’t sel] sheds pas 00: 


“Neither would I,” was the final rejoinder. 

And so the books were bound, and they came forth 
in raiment more sumptuous than the apparel of a king. 

The young war veteran was all energy and enter- 
prise, and his brain was packed with Yankee good 
sense. Then, too, he loved and trusted men; and, in 
turn, they loved and honored him. So his business ex- 
panded, and his fortune grew apace. Very soon he 
bought tracts of woodland, and began cutting cord- 
wood, and selling it to the Northwestern Railroad for 
fuel to stoke its engines. Two years later he took his 
irst railroad cross-tie contract with the Northwestern. 
tom this time on his business grew rapidly. This was 
the period of gigantic railroad expansion. Ayer was 
on the ground early; he learned the game quickly; and 
at once took his place with the great captains of indus- 
ity of that day. In his work of supplying ties to the 
railroads, he traveled, on an average, eighty thousand 
miles a year and spent a hundred and fifty nights a year 
na sleeping car. There was scarcely a railway oficer 
or Pullman porter in the West or Southwest with whom 

e iendly terms. 

Belere nee be ad done much business with the 

anta Fe railroad. An agreement was entered into in 
1880 between the Santa Fe railroad and ye a = 
and San Francisco railroad to push ms re oi ha 
Pacific line west into California. Mr. Ayer knew from 
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his army experience in Arizona and New Mexico that 
in the neighborhood of the San Francisco mountains, 
through which the railroad was to pass, there was a great 
amount of fine timber. In 1881 he proposed to the 
Santa Fe that he build a lumber-mill in this great Ari- 
zona timber region and supply them with the material 
they required for the projection of their road into Cali- 
fornia. Another reason why he considered it desirable 
to establish a mill near Flagstaff was the fact that he 
needed ties and telegraph poles for the Mexican Central 
Railroad. Accordingly, the Santa Fe gave him an op- 
tion on eighty-seven sections of their Government timber 
land south and west of Flagstaff. He was to look it 
over, and build the mill or not, as he might decide. 5o, 
in 1881, he took a special car and went out to New 
Mexico. He had not been back in this territory since 
he was mustered out of the army in 1864. The railroad 
had now reached Winslow, Arizona, where construction 
was being delayed until the great bridge across the 
Canyon Diablo could be completed. There was unrest 
among the Indians of Arizona, so Mr. Ayer asked Gen- 
eral Sheridan, who was a friend of his, if he would 
send along an escort of soldiers from Fort Defiance. 
This request was readily granted; and, with a detach- 
ment of eight or ten men, wagons for transporting sup- 
plies, and an ambulance for Mr. Ayer’s party, the eX- 
pedition set out for the Flagstaff region, Leaving the 
rest of the party about six miles south of F lagstaff to 
do some shooting, Mr. Ayer, with 4 sergeant and a 
couple of other soldiers, scouted about the country tw 
or three days, sleeping on the Sround at nj j ) ; 
amining as to the quantity and th, night, and 
i ling that the prospect w. * quality of the 
imber, Finding we Prospect was all that he ld 
desire, he decided to enter into the contract oe 
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went in with the boys to spend the night, while the rest 
of the party sought the haystack and made themselves 
Comfortable there. The sheepmen had been over to 
Flagstaff , and had seen the big mill that cut 150,000 
feet of lumber a day, and they had met Henry Ayer. 
Edward Ayer relates with eusto how some men set the 
measure of greatness for others whom they have never 
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“Be your name Ayer, too 


“Yes,” his visitor replied. 
“Be you any relation to the Ayer that built the mill 


at Flagstaff?” 


e So 
It was particularly hard to find an 


efficient manager. It so happened that just about this 
time he wrote '0 the agent In charge of the Navajo 
aes quiring whether Navajo Indians could be 


EDWARD EVERETT AYER 17] 
Jed impression on Mr. Ayer, The management of 
deci Flagstaff venture continued to be unsaticf actory ; 
E bat a year later, as he was in Washington and as 
; e Secretary of the Interior was his personal friend, 
\r. Ayer went to him and asked: 

“What kind of a man is that Na 


| as | think he is and as what 
you say about him, I think | can use him at a much 
better salary.” 


delegation.” 
he had word 
en Serving as secre- 
\l, that things were still going 
agement was unsatisf actory. A 
. nt to the Indian Bureau in Wash- 
oon, requesting that Mr. Riordan be asked to call at 

passed through Chicago on his 
Way West. About a week later the great lumberman 

Was sitting at his desk in his office, some fifty feet from 

€ door which was in plain view, when he saw coming 
ward him one whom 


he at once recognized as being 
4 very remarkable man. 


His whole appearance was 
striking; it could be plainly seen that he was from me 
st—he hardly touched the ground when he walked. 


our name is Matt Riordan,” was the salutation he 
received. 


° 9? 
“Yes, sir, that is my name. re 
“To you want to work for me‘ 


to 


penned these lites to his brother: ‘*This note will be’ 
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of Chicago. Matt gradually, in the most generous map. 
ner, turned over stock in the plant to his brothers 
Timothy and Mike; and after a good many years the 
older brother withdrew from the company, so that for 
a number of years, now, the two younger brothers, who 
for a generation have been among the most widely 
known and highly honored men of the state, have had 
possession of the property. 

Mr. Ayer, with whom I have had many conversations, 
forbids me to carry the sketch of his life beyond Ari- 
zona; but there are two reasons why this interdict can- 
not be strictly complied with. First, the Prescott 
volumes were a ladder let down from heaven; and it 
was from the barren and rocky soil of Arizona that, 
rung by rung, he has mounted to the realms of beauty 
and enlightenment. Indeed, he is still going on up that 


shining way. Second, according to his own statement, 


his whole career as a collector had its inception in a 
desire to know who was the first white man in every 
five hundred square miles of North America; how he 
treated the Indians he found there; and how they treated 
him; who followed in exploration; and what became of 
the Indians. This basic aim he has realized. And now 
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_utoo narratives of 180 separate 
1932 red-chalk drawings of 
ins, 4+ 


G. Morley, the ali 
glyphic writing and Middle American 


“Take your originals of Mr. W. H. Holmes’ draw- 
ings, his large archaeological panoramas of Mayan 
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Come and gone amid the dim splendor and under the 


mighty domes of the cathedrals of Europe; he has 
walked entranced through all the great art galleries of 


Kurope—not once, or twice, but through most of them 
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many times. He has ransacked the world for treasures 


pewters, paintings, and porcelains from Europe; and 
books, laces, antiques, and manuscripts from every- 
where. His friends declare that he is a natural-born 
collector and that he is rarely imposed upon. No doubt 


this is due as much to his Yankee good sense and prac- 
tical business ability as to his fine taste, and modest 


there in search of a favorite volume, manuscript, or 
notebook, his blue eyes blaze with excited interest or 
grow dim in tender reminiscence as he tells about some 
friend or recalls some treasure acquired by good chance 
or happy foresight. It is a tonic to be in his company; 


genial and gracious, he expands in the warm glow of 
his own generous heart. He discourses about portolan 


charts, Waldeck drawings, Mexican post-Codices, Etrus- 
can marbles, Indian dialects, and the “dusty antiquities” 


of Italy, Greece, and Egypt as familiarly as the ordinar 
business or college man talks about radio, B PRR | 
Shaw, The Saturday Evening Post, Babe Ruth. th 
Boulder Dam, copper stock, the Ford machine — ; 


een 


*Mr. Ayer died in Pasadena, California, May 3, 1927, after this 
article had been prepared for publication. 


CHAPTER X 


labor to acquire it, and he made up his mind that he 
would never part with it. With thirty dollars in his 
pocket he struck out for Arizona. At Hackberry in the 


Hualpai country he found a scouting party just setting 
out for the Southern part of the Territory to scout down 
there for Apaches. Schieffelen went along with the sol- 
diers, so that he might prospect in the Apache infested 


region under their protection. The expedition reached 
the Huachuca Mountains, April 1, 1877, and while the 
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By early October everyone had left the San Pedro 
country. Schieffelen was out of food, money, and 
clothes. He had only thirty cents to his name and was 
compelled to live by his rifle. But his faith in the 
region was undiminished. Hungry, tattered, and 
patched as to his habiliments, with matted beard, and 
long, tangled hair falling to his shoulders, after putting 
a number of the best samples of ore that he had found 


into his bag, he started out to find his brother, Al, who 
He was 


ED. SCHIERFELEN 


Copyright, Harper's Magazine 
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in the corral, Gird and the Schieffelens came furtively 


to Vosburg’s gunshop (furtively, because the partners 
were afraid that they would be followed to the new 
field. Men thought it strange that Gird should leave 
Signal, and everyone was on the qui vive). 


‘Are you Mr. Vosburg?” they asked. 
Yes.” 


“Are you a friend of Governor Safford?” 
on é 29 
es. 


“Well, we are Dick Gird and Ed and Al Schieffelen. 


We would like to talk to you privately. The Governor 
told us to come to you, that you are close-mouthed and 
discreet. Would you mind shutting the door?” 
Mr. Vosburg locked the door, and Gird continued: 
‘“‘We are prospectors and have reason to think that 
there may be something worth looking for in the Chiri- 


cahua Mountains. We are on the way there but need 


more supplies. Can you help us?” 

“To what extent?”’ 

‘Two hundred or two hundred and fifty dollars.” 
Mr. Vosburg took them across the street to the store 
of Lord and Williams, introduced them, and stood good 
for supplies to the extent of three hundred dollars. 


ED. SCHIEFFELEN 


his faith in the 
O stay by it. The other 


san to trace it up. They were 
resh meat, and Al suggested that Ed go and kill 
a deer, But this day Ed’s soul was hectic with expecta- 
on and suspense. The fires of genius were aglow in 
the heart of the prospector; he felt rather than knew 
that success was in his grasp. pt 

“There’s no use for me to go, because | can’t kill 
| anything today. You'd better g0 and kill the deer, and 
Vii try and trace this ore up. 


“Come and see what I have found, if you do not 


”? he called 


rich float and ridged with splendid outcroppings of 


urged me to go right back with them an 
close-in locations. Said the 


it ‘got out. it would go fast. It looked fine 
not gabby, but was quiet and : 


Kd and Al, were back there 


. The 
big boom was on. Gird and the Schieffelens were open- 


Over the Contention claim. However, the misunder- 
standing was cleared up without great trouble. This 
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mine eventually proved to be the richest one in the dis. 
trict. In April, 1878, the Schieffelens and Gird sold 
their rights in the Contention to White and Parsons for 
$10,000, and thé mine made these men rich. The 
Tough Nut, the Lucky Cuss, and several other claims 
were bonded for sixty days for $90,000. The bond 


was forfeited on August Ist, and the boys got a bonus 
$15,000 with 


TOMBSTONE 


Copyright by Harper’s Magazine 
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Ep. 


‘iq the mines and what assistance th 
cess ah d himself that the claims wer 
oe promises; and, when the Gov 
-m him up to a hilltop where their ta 
heard (for the country was now swarm 


prospectors and adventurers) , and, 
of the land, said: 


“Governor, it is right here. Now lightning has struck! 
If you have got some money, they have got the kale 
seed! I can get ore here—horn silver—that wil] assay 


thirty thousand.” 


The Governor Was convinced. 
They all went and had some 


ey could. He 
€ richer, even, 
ernor came, he 
lk could not be 
ing with excited 
showing him the lay 


and spent several 


They examined the in. 
clines, “resscuts, stopes, and drifts of the Tough Nut. 
@ys Vosbure: 


66 


on the Tough 
y-five feet in 
and lots of horn silver. 
om any one of a dozen different 
Places in the Tough Nut that would assay from $10,000 
‘0 $30,000 per ton. . . . Professor Cox made notes, 
Clving, looking, and asking. After the T ough Be: 

CY went to the West Side and to the Lucky mee yet 
Others, The upshot of it was that at the ae wo le 
three hours Professor Cox made a report to agate ‘Mere 
that he believed there was in these pou ol leraee! dol- 
had looked over, two million, five hundre tract’ (they 
] They said to me, ‘You make a con 

ars. ey d behind to make a con- 
were in a hurry). I stoppe 


month, and this went on for twenty-seven months without 


accepted. The brothers received $50,000 down on 
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April 1st and the remainder in monthly installments 
of $50,000. This practically ended their connection 
with Tombstone. They did have some other small 
claims and prospects, but these, too, were soon disposed 


of. They got $400 for Ed’s original claim, the Tomb- 
stone, $6,000 for the Ground Hog, and $15,000 for the 


Contact. 
The Schieffelens had sold out against Gird’s advice. 


The golden moment, he felt sure, had not yet arrived; 
so he retained his interest. When, later, he did sell 


a little “self-conscious, given to personal display, ever 
worrying what others might be thinking of his comings 
and goings; but,” he adds, “at bottom, Ed in all affairs 
of life was honorable and true.” Mr. John S. Vosburg, 
at eighty-six years of age, is enjoying the calm Indian 
summer of his life in affluence and in perfect health. 
His mind is alert, and his memory perfect. A modest 
and reticent man, it is only recently that he has been 
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Schieffelen’s chief labors, dangers, and triumph. 


CHAPTER XI 


George W. P. Hunt, Friend of the Common People 


OVERNOR Hunt’s political enemies like to pic- 
| ture him as uncouth and illiterate. His face, 
figure, and mannerisms easily lend themselves 
to caricature. He does not deny that he is no 
| longer petite, and he has never desired to be 
among the élite. As for his grammar, his fellow-citizens 
have no trouble in understanding what he says. And 
certain it is that—whatever men say of his blunt, 
brusque ways—his force and ability, his sturdy honesty 
distinguish him as one of the great original characters 
in American public life today. 

Seven times Mr. Hunt was elected to the Territorial 
Legislature. He was elected for the first time in 1892. 
His constituents were so well pleased with his work in 
the Seventeenth Legislature that they reelected him. 
Then there was a demand that he run for the Council, 
or Senate. He was satisfied with his position in the 
House and did not want to yield to this request. But 
his friends nominated him over his protest; and, not- 
withstanding that he had a very strong man against 
him, he won the election. At the end of his term he 
was reelected to the Council, so by the year 1901 he 
had served eight consecutive years in the Legislature. 
In 1891 he became connected with the Old Dominion 
Mercantile Company as delivery boy, and by 1900 he 
had become president of this company, At this time 
194, 
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the Company requested that he keep out of politics, 
<9 for some time he refused to run for office. He had 
been out of office for two terms when he received a 
telegram while he was in the East attending the Buffalo 
Exposition that he had again been nominated for the 
Council. He was elected. Twice in succession after 
this he was elected to the Council: so altogether he 
served seven terms in the Legislature. He was presi- 
dent of the Council during the sessions of 1905 and 
1909. When a convention was called to draw up a 
State Constitution, he was chosen as president of the 
Convention; and when Arizona had been granted state- 
hood, he was elected as its first Governor, and was then 
reelected for the two succeeding terms. He was again 
reelected governor in 1923, and he has been reelected 
to the same office twice since. He is now serving his 
sixth term as Governor. Being governor of Arizona, 
or him, is no longer a mere honor, or incident, or acci- 
dent, as it might be for some men—to be governor has 
ecome his regular occupation. Indeed, his foes can 

d no worse charge to bring against him than the fact 
that he is setting before the youth of the land the 
shameless, un-American example of being the perennial 
sovernor of the State of Arizona. Until recently they 
called him “George V,” and now they call him “George 
VI.” He answers in kind that if he lives long enough 
he will go on and be George VII, VIII, and IX. 

Now there is no manner of doubt that a man who 
has been in Arizona forty-six years and has held ere 
office more than thirty years of that time with the ay 
white light of Arizona’s sun falling full upon : . 
humble comings and goings—there can be 7 _ 
that there is something worth while in such : eee a 
People will not persistently go on voting with ine 5 
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enthusiasm for a man who is a mere boor, a sham, an ~ 


anarchist, an autocrat. Wiggins insists that “blood will — 
lie Paul Hunt we 
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Governor Hunt grew up in the Baptist faith. He says 
that as a boy he was somewhat bigoted. At Sunday 
School he was taught that only those who were Baptists 
—had been immersed—would go to heaven. In his 
neighborhood there was a Methodist Sunday School, 
also; and the boys who attended this school held out 
stoutly for sprinkling. One day he met a number of 


the Methodist boys and asserting his belief that they 
would all go to hell if they were not baptized, he soon 
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found himself engaged in a fight. As the Methodist 
boys were in the majority they got him down and asked 
him if he would be sprinkled, now. Even in those early 
days Democracy was a ruling passion with him, so he 
yielded and said that he would be sprinkled. He is 
still a genuinely religious man, though he is little of a 
churchman and is widely removed from dogmatism or 
bigotry. He has read the Bible through several times, 


this time he turned waiter. He tells of a certain man 


who came into Globe in the early days with a big pack 
train to secure supplies. Hunt used to wait on him at 
the restaurant. Years afterward, when Hunt was a 
candidate for the governorship, he visited this man’s 
town and heard it said that he declared, “I never will 
vote for Hunt for Governor; he used to wait on me.” 
Hunt went to see him, and the following conversation 


“Yes. I do; you used to wait on me.” 
“I was a pretty good waiter, wasn’t I?” 
&& 9? 
Yes. : 
“Well, I would make just as good a governor.” 
Covernor Hunt does not know just why he came to 


Rio Grande River as far as Rincon. As the river was 
high, and as there was no way for travelers to get across, 
young Hunt and his friends for a considerable time fer- 
ried people back and forth in their boat. But a little 
before Christmas the water went down and the river 
froze over, so the quartette went on down to El Paso. 
They stayed there a very short time and then went over 


to Shakespeare, New Mexico, near the present Lords- 
The mine 


they were informed that the Indians were on the war- 
path; and they were instructed to go to Fort Thomas 
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and wait there until a large enough company had 
collected to take the road with safety. After about five 


days Hunt, with a good many others, set out for Globe. 
Hunt reached Globe October 12, 1881, and from 


in office almost constantly. 
Some mention should be made of “The Hunt Ma- 


chine,”” for it is much talked about in Arizona. It 1s 
an exceedingly difficult machine to smash, though many 
willing hands are busy all the time trying to damage 
this or that part of the machinery, and though all and 
sundry who have a heart for this employment and who 
show some slight degree of skill in the work are well 
supplied with money. It is to this “Hunt Machine” 
that the Governor’s opponents for off 


this “Hunt Machine.” ‘This veteran D 
no insignificant part of the Machine,” 


he could keep his money, that she had no use for it 
any more. He moved to California, married again, 
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and became the father of two children. His former 
mate, meanwhile, fell into poverty and demanded that 
the alimony be paid. This was a hard blow; the man 
was not prepared to pay the money, so he was arrested 
for contempt of court. The judge could not see how 
it would do any good to sentence him to jail, so he 
asked him if he could pay three months’ arrears and 
give bond for future payments. But he knew of no one 


who would go on his bond. 
“Think hard,” said the judge, “and see if you can- 


alimony, and went on his bond. Then and there a new 


cog was added to “The Hunt Machine”; and as the 
story went around, many more were added. A tew 


years ago during a strike of telegraph operators, an 
operator—a friend of Governor Hunt’s—met with an 
automobile accident in a neighboring state, in which 


his wife was killed. He had no funds, but the strikers 
got word of his plight through to a relative in Idaho, 
and to Governor Hunt, also. The first one to come to 
his aid was Governor Hunt—with a remittance of 
This man, too, joined ‘“‘The Hunt 


3 


Indeed, that f ollowing an address that she made before 
the State Legislature of Arizona, he wrote an article in 
appreciation of her work for the November, 1912, issue 
of Good Housekeeping. 1 here quote some of his words 


from that article: 
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She cannot understand people who use life solely for personal 
and selfish gain, or devote it to social fads and follies. Nor 
can she comprehend how anyone can take pleasure in silks 
and teas, and horses and dogs, and money and diamonds, in a 
world where little children starve... It was as if a new Joan 


of Arc had come to us, as the old Joan came to the court of 
the King of France, only the call to battle which we heard 


marshaled us against ourselves—indifferent, forgetful, vacillat- 
ing, selfish and ignorant.” 


many people used to make fun of his habit of visiting 
ihe penitentiary Saturday nights. But it was his big 
kind heart that prompted him to do this. He wants to 
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oud young statehood. In this article Governor Hunt 
rakes it cleat that he loves Arizona as a father loves 
ys child. He was with it in the making. He saw it 
srow from infancy to sturdy maturity. For forty-six 
years Arizona has been his intimate companion—play- 
mate, work-mate. “I have shared her vicissitudes while 
she has retrieved my misfortunes.” He took his full 
share In winning her from her wild estate to the ways 
of civilization. “When I followed a burro train bearing 
prospectors equipment across eastern Arizona into the 
town of Globe in the year 1881, I had acquired an 


abiding faith in the industrial future of the country | 
over which my trail led.” 


He ad the vision to see how mountains loaded with 
mineral would enrich the toilers who dug it out of its 
stubborn hiding places; he foresaw how ageressive busi- 
hess effort was to wrestle with the mighty uncut forests 
and secure wealth theref rom; his mind pictured the little 
garden spots the settlers were to win f rom the grim arid 

esert by means of water diverted from the channels of 


swilt-flowing mountain streams; he dreamed of the 
Populous cities that would erow out of the straggling 
ittle mining camps and trading posts; and in imagina- 
“ion he saw herds and flocks grazing in Arizona’s valleys 
and plains and on her thousand hills. Few then dared 
to hope that the savage, scorching desert would be 
tamed and be made to blossom as the rose. But ee 
e€rnor Hunt has lived to see this come by eee bye 
irrigation from great bodies of impounded gone ‘ 
still further, he has had the vision to see Pe d 
ilizati f the water and power of the Colorado 
utilization of sultivation, and new 
illions of acres under culliva 
River new eg ager, happy inhabitants enriching them- 
millions of ©*o™": fehl he life-giving air and 
} 1 and ing the lite-g 
selves by their toll and enjoying 
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sunshine of Arizona. Hope of the coming bounties of 
irrigation was faint enough at first. In the days when 
the Roosevelt Dam was a dream rather than a reality, 
Hunt stopped his buggy in front of the tent-house that 
was the only semblance of home, sweet home, possessed 
by one settler and gave ear to this lugubrious remark: 
“Doesn’t look like much to tie to, does it, stranger? 
jack-rabbit runnin’ across it ‘ud have to carry his lunch 
with him.” But that quarter section now 1s worth four 
or five hundred dollars an acre, and Maricopa County 
‘. the seventh richest agricultural county in the United 
States. 

Rajlroads were pushing across the Territory from 
the east and from the west just at the time that Hunt 
was penetrating the promised land with his burro train. 
The roads have extended and prospered. Capitalists 
have come, and health-seekers, and tourists, and they 
continue to come in ever-increasing numbers. It has al- 
ways been a characteristic of Arizona settlers that they 
are hardy, brave, willing to take chances and risk all. 
No asset, not even her climate, has meant so much to 
Arizona as her spirit of adventure and romance. There 
is nothing that can daunt or dismay an Arizonian who 
«s “to the manner born.” Arizona has not been afraid 
to be young, and gay—and foolish, even; nor j h 
ashamed of ideals, innovation, and social reform pen 

This venturesome, forward-looking spirit has resulted 
in striking social and industrial experiments hoa te 
Hunt has been the inspiration for most of ee overnor 
tions and reforms. The struggle for stateho ik penal 
on for thirty years bet i Arizona won the ae 

O 
shape her own fortunes. *0r a long time the ee wae 


the Territory had wanted to put into eff 
ec 
of social welfare and human betterment t a RrOeran 
ey were 
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vot interested solely in delving in the mountains for 
wealth, reclaiming desert lands, and buil 
sver and above all this they had a 
and effort that they were eager to dey 
of men—the improvement of human 
attempted a new kind of reclamation 
spirit of philanthropy—the rehah 
character, the reclaiming of individual life and energy 
lor the safety and welfare of the Commonwealth. They 
boldly undertook to save and utilize the most estranged 
members of society. 


“The State of Arizona had outlined on paper a great 


north and south and east and west system of highways, 
ut the road fund was depleted. Where was the labor 
Aan Irom to extend these radical lines of travel 
whereby the diff erent cities of Arizona might be linked 
"ore closely together and the multitude of tourists might 
‘tnually find ready access to all parts of this sight- 
seeing wonderland? The solution was found when con- 
‘Tuction forces were recruited from the four hundred 
and ty men in the State Prison. To encourage self- 
Tespect, stripes were abolished and eray uniforms were 
Substituted. To promote health and efficiency, sanitary 
“troundings and wholesome food were provided. In 
‘erent parts of the state road camps were established, 
2nd on one of the most remote f orty men were eecene: 
wit their own verbal assurances tha 
no guard except A lesson in human nature 

©Y would not try to escape. ; se hat a prisoner's 
Was then afforded by the discovery tha h man 
ffective guard than a 

Sense of honor is a more e irs ea a 

Ee Figures show a far lower percentag 
With a rifle. Sure ‘ded than from those 
m road camps unguarded thi 

escapes fro gue , is employed. And this fact 
he usual espionage is em] gp ee manoloey 

where t basic principle for the new penology; 

affords the 


ding cities: 
reserve of thought 
ote to the salvaging 
ity. They ardently 
—not wholly in the 
ilitation of human 
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namely, a man reforms only as he is trusted and made 
to rely on himself.” 

There was no law by which a prisoner oF his family 
could be paid for the work he did, but in compensation 
for his labor his prison term was cul down. By utiliz- 
ing, thus, the strength and skill of a convict in building 
bridges and roads, the prisoner became, instead of a 
burden, a paying member of the society he had violated ; 
and, besides, he went hack a better man when he was 
released to resume his place in the social order. This 
policy of utilizing prison labor for road work was later 
adopted by seventeen other governors. 

For years I have studied Governor Hunt’s character 
with deep interest. Krom the first I was strongly drawn 
toward him; but, like many of my intimate associates, 
I was prejudiced against him and was in doubt as to 
his sincerity. But of late years I think I have come to 
see the man aright. He has his faults, as we all have. 
He is crusty and rough; he was trained in the old school 
of politics; and he has, through a long public career, 
had to fight continually against the enemies of the peo- 
ple, against special privilege, against corruption in poli- 
tics; and, as a result, he is too political-minded, too 
J acksonian, too much given to the conviction that who- 
ever is for him is right. His life motto has been: 
“Remember your friends, and forget your enemies.” 
He sometimes practices this maxim too literally—hold- 
ing fast to friends who have parted with honor: if th 
ever had it, and have grown -corrupt, untr $38 SO? 

him and ustworthy, 
and dangerous to 4! to the Commonwealth h 
much loves. Sometimes, 100, he forgets too compl ; ly 
evil and dangerous enemies who should be ove ih olery 
These faults are we ce that have run extant 
loyalty to a friend an orsiveness to an enemy are the 
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sence of Christianity. But sometimes good men must 


be as wily as a serpent; and there are times when a 
big stick can be put to sanctified ends. 


But Governor Hunt is a real personality ; 


a unique 
character. There is in him the very milk of human 
kindness. He is a sort of Walt Whitman in diamond 
edition. He loves his fellow-men. 


The under dog is 
soft living or for 
d the elegant, though he has 
how to enjoy life. He does 
not have to court labor; labor understands and trusts 


him. When he visits a town, he goes by choice to a 
humble or obscure hotel. He dislikes parade and 
ceremony. 


“Let us know when you are coming,” one of his 
J¢son supporters said to him durin 
and we'll have the band out to mee 


. 


dear to him. He does not care for 
the company of the rich an 
ample means and knows 


g a hot campaign, 
t you.” 

_ “Have no band, and cut out the banquets; keep your 

money for something useful,” was the Governor’s reply. 

é knows the rank and file among his supporters, 

Calls them by their first names, sends them Christmas 


Sreetings containing appropriate quotations written out 
in his own hand. He writes promptly to everyone who 
Writes to him, and he makes fresh contacts with the 
young and forward-looking. Often he invites some col- 


ege boy to accompany him on his trips around the state, 
and so gains intimate and fresh insight into Ahh 
problems and the life of the campus. There is no be- 
erimed workingman in the state who cannot gain im 
mediate access to him. He has an unfailing sense * 
humor—odd, and clumsy, but always ng lvaahtn = 
strong quality is his superb reticence. He. ay as, 8 
of saying nothing in many languegen, : e a “es 
think of “language as a device to conceal thought. 
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simply does not talk. Silence to him is both silver and 
golden. He is too astute a politician ever to break a 
promise once made, but he is too good a philosopher 


Arizona—and this includes a majority of the educators 
of the state. He has been a man for, and with, and of 
the people. During his long career not a suspicion of 
crookedness has sullied his reputation. His rude, crude 
strength; his defiance of money and the money interests; 
his detestation of snobbery and pretension, whether so- 
cial or intellectual; his big-hearted humanity; and his 
extraordinary intellectual shrewdness and political fore- 
sight, have made him the trusted champion and advocate 


of the people and the scourge of the unjust, the dis- 
honest, and the autocratic. 


CHAPTER XII 


Joseph A. Munk, M.D., and His Library of 


Arizoniana 


tinction by means of a pleasant avocation. 
Dr. Joseph A. Munk was such a man. For 
more than forty years he found enjoyment in 
collecting books about Arizona, and as a result 
established a unique and enduring monument to his 
name in The Munk Library of Arizoniana. This fas- 
cinating collection consists of more than sixteen thou- 
sand volumes or printed items. Dr. Munk generously 
donated this library to the Southwest Museum in Los 
Angeles, and in that attractive setting it is to have its 
permanent home. 

This library is not one to attract the literary aesthete 
or specialist. It contains few volumes that will survive 
as pure literature. Here one confronts the desert and 
walks in the shadow of death. His hourly associates 
are horned toads, horned cattle, rattlesnakes, burros, 
Gila monsters, and bad men—both red and white. He 
is forever in the midst of cacti, yucca, mesquite, bullets, 
and poisoned arrows. Starvation and mortal thirst are 
his daily camp-fellows. He comes upon the skeletons 
of crucified Apaches and the bones of tortured emi- 


grants. He moves toward martyrdom in the company 
of barefoot padres and consorts with hunters and trap- 
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OF ARIZONIANA 


copies of this book. Three of 
Southern California, the home 


in separating himself from the rest of the company, and 
leads us to believe that the terrible fate that befell him 
and his family was due to his own reckless and obstinate 
temper. Greene was a descendant of General Nathanael 
Greene, one of the heroes of the American Revolution. 
The author inscribed the book to his friend, Bayard 
Taylor. Among many books that Dr. Munk acquired 
years ago when they were to be had for a song was 
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Wild Life in the West, by Captain James Hobbs, | 
tells of adventures among the Comanche and Apache 
Indians during a trip from Texas to California through 
Arizona. It would be hard to secure a copy of this 
book now. One of the rare and perplexing Arizona 
items is a History of the Territory of Arizona and the 
Colorado of the Pacific, by Charles Granville Johnson. 
Only three of the twenty-five monthly folio parts in 
which the publication was to appear are known to have 
been issued, and even these three numbers are very rare. 
The work was written in Yuma and published in San 
Francisco in 1868. Other odd, scarce, or unique books 
in the Munk Library are Afoot and Alone by Stephen 


Powers, The Great Diamond Hoax by Asbury Harpen- 
ding, Apacheland, a poem by Charles D. Poston, a re- 
port on the Alleged Peralia Grant by Royal A. Johnson, 
Calabasas by James C. Brown, and the Poker Rubaiyat 
by Kirke La Shelle. 

The Poker Rubaiyat is a poem of twenty-four qua- 
trains after the manner of Fitzgerald’s The Rubaiyat 
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. One hundred shares of stock were 
issued at twenty-five dollars a share. Very likely never 


before in America was so distinguished a list of stock- 


holders published on a single page. The following 
names appear, among fourscore others almost as noted: 


L. Street, Augustus Thomas, and F rank FaNeD, 
The Poker Rubaiyat, Her Navajo Lover by Will H. 


; ‘| or the Messenger Boy 
Robinson, and Handsome Cyri the Hypnotic Boy 
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Ade, bore the imprint of The Bandar Log Press. This 
cryptic name exercises a strange spell over everyone 
when it first meets the eye, and stirs up 4 curiosity that 
is not easily satisfied. As I have lighted a flame in the 
mind of every reader who has chanced to peruse this 
article, | proceed to quench it quickly and agreeably by 
quoting from a recent letter from Ray Brown, the man 
who is responsible for the name: 

“The Bander Log Press had its first inception on a 
northside cross street in Chicago, whose very name | 
have forgotten. Frank Holme had married and was 
unused to the cares and responsibilities of matrimony. 
The small apartment in which he installed his domes- 


ticity bored him unutterably. . . . So when he saw this 
one-story brick house on a neglected cross street with 


erst season nothing had been printed, but a multitude 
of worthy works had been started. 
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give to the baby 


publisher. 


The very fountain head of Arizona history is Cabeza 
de Vaca’s report to Melchoir Dias in 1536, concerning 
the prolonged wanderings of himself and his com- 
panions, Dorantes, Maldonado, and the Arab blackman, 
Fstevanico. These men crossed the continent from 


Florida to the Pacific; and as they were buffeted about 
for years among various Indian tribes of the Southwest, 
they heard of rich cities to the northward where there 


were great houses, and precious gems and metals, and 
where the inhabitants went clothed. When Cabeza de 
Vaca told the Spaniards what he had heard about the 


Seven Cities of Cibola, the report set Mexico aflame and 
started cavalier and padre on painful and repeated 
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Personal Narrative of James O. Pattie, Pattie. 
The Spanish Settlements in the United States, Woodbury 
Lowery. 


Personal Narrative, 2 Vols., John R. Bartlett. 


and as soon as he got back to hic 
Kansas, he said to his friend, Major T 
“Do you know of any books that de 
“Yes,” his friend replied, “I have ; 
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copy of Hinton’s Handbook of Arizona 
pleased to give you.” 


This was Dr. Munk’s 


or by an Arizonian. 
a tithe of what he got, but he 


the getting was eood. He ma 
old bookshops; and he wrote t0 second-hand book- 
dealers throughout the country for their catalogues. 
After awhile the dealers came to know his fad, so they 
would send him notice of new books they thought would 
interest him. Sometimes a friend would call his atten- 


de it a habit to rummage 
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tion to a book that he would have missed otherwise. 
He collected many maps of Arizona, also; and on his 
frequent and extended trips through Arizona he carried 
a camera, and as a result has preserved in albums two 
thousand pictures of interesting Arizona objects. By 
1900 he had collected one thousand volumes, and since 


tive Knowledge in the Southwest, 
Mr. Charles F. Lummis, and he posed for the figure in 
the drawing. The design was executed by Mr. Hernando 


C. Villa. February, 1927, the Library was removed to 


to the rural life of an Ohio boy seventy years ago. Dr. 
Munk’s mother and father were simple-hearted, hard- 


ting in the crisp, crimson autumn! What joy to hear 
the chestnuts and hickory nuts dropping on the dry 


smooth, pl 
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the toils and excitements of the day to return home dog- 
tired and hungry as a cub-bear, to enjoy a warm supper 
and then a dreamless sleep. This was the life of a 
country boy seventy years ago. And all these sensations 
and memories entered into the character of the growing 
boy to make him the wise genial man he became. 

The Civil War came on just in time to turn his 


thoughts from boyish sports and adventures to a fever 
of patriotism and dreams of valor on tented field and 
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(Sixteen Years of Age 


National fame. 


Was coincident with the outbreak of the Modoc Indians, 


and the catchy name was adopted as a sort of timely 
echo of this exciting event. The popular Major Tom 
Anderson was president of the club, and Mr. M. C. 
Holman was its gifted director. The membership was 
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as Pinafore, Mikado, the Pirate of Penzance, and the 


Chimes of Normandy. This club, year after year, was 
invited to sing at the national reunions of the Grand 


Army of the Republic. Dr. Munk was an ardent and 
popular member of the Modoc Club, and at last it was 
due to his connection with this club that he found golden 
California, and that Los Angeles found him and eventu- 
ally came into possession of the famous library that 


he had even then begun to collect. 
It was in this manner that California laid its siren 


ny 
At 


Los Angeles “boosters,” and fruit and wine were dis- 
tributed to the hungry and thirsty travelers without 
money and without price. Los Angeles went wild over 
the Modocs; there was singing and dancing, wining and 


had not been an hour in that city before he said to him- 
self, “There is one more move for you to make, old 
n; here is to be your ultimate home and goal.” 


ma 


quality. hundred 


wild, Longhorn Mexican cattle—from the ancient San 


yisit the Arizona ranch. Sometimes these trips were 


prolonged to weeks or months; during which time he 
enjoyed outings to different parts of the state, his ex- 
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peditions extending sometimes to the Grand Canyon, 
Canyon de Chelley, the Painted Desert, the Petrified 
Forest, and the White Mountains. As a result Dr. Munk 


came to know the fauna, flora, topography, and material 
resources of the state better than most men who spend 
all their time here. Add to this, information concerning 
the physical features and various industries of the state, 
his ever-increasing knowledge of its native inhabitants 
and past history acquired through reading, and one can 
easily realize that Arizona has been his university. We 
need not wonder that it stamped itself on his heart. 

In his manner and habits and ways of thinking Dr. 
Munk belonged to the old school. He was courteous, 
retiring, and slow of speech. He made many friends, 
and his attachments were deep and lasting, but he was 
so modest and unostentatious that he was given to think- 
ing of himself less highly than he should have thought. 
His tastes were very simple, and he was never much 
given to joining clubs, wearing badges, or marching in 
processions. His pleasures were chiefly the pleasures 
of the mind and the delights of music; his recreations, 
communion with Nature and exhilarating f ellowship 
with the choice spirits that his unobtrusive worth and 
simple charm drew about him. More and more, as the 
years went by, he found pleasure in his collection of 
Arizona books. His activities of late years centered in 
his library, and his friendships came as a result of it. 
He detested sham and intellectual egotism. His charac- 


ter was crystal pure, and his sincerity flawless. Both 


by the training of his youth and as a result of his 
seasoned wisdom and scientific knowledge of what is 


good and what is bad, he was not only temperate but 
abstemious in his ways of living. One of his most note- 
worthy characteristics was his independence of thought 


and action, and his calm, fearless pursuit of whatever 
cause he chose to map out for himself. He was tolerant 


activities was prompted by a native magnanimity of 
character, but he cultivated this good quality, teo, 
throughout life. The temper, traits, and qualities that 
I have described greatly endeared this sage and gentle- 
man to the men and women who came to know him 
well. Perhaps the crowning and summarizing quality 
was that of lovableness. His intimate friends habitually 


erywhere greeted with 


